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Vocational Organization and 
Unemployment 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


In the present economic order in which production is not prop- 
erly regulated, unemployment is a common phenomenon which 
casts its dark shadows into the lives of the working population. 
The fear of unemployment in its various forms haunts every 
worker and fills his mind with gloomy forebodings. There is 
hardly a worker, skilled or unskilled, who has not at some time of 
his life tasted its bitterness. The laborer engaged in industries 
which are concerned with mass production is ever obsessed by the 
terrifying prospect of being laid off and suddenly deprived of the 
possibility of providing the means of his own support and that of 
his family. Even when he is actually occupied, this dread lurks 
in the background of his mind and mars his happiness. The 
hardest blow to the self-respect of the laborer is his inability to 
find remunerative employment and to become dependent on 
public or private charity. Nothing can be more galling than the 
depressing experience of a man who goes from door to door seek- 
ing employment only to find them all closed. The awful pathos 
and tragedy of the victims of unemployment are reflected in the 
answer of the idlers in the market place to the question of the lord 
of the vineyard: ‘“‘Why stand you here all the day idle?’’ Can we 
conceive of anything more disconsolate than the grim words: 
“Because no one hath hired us.’’"! They could do nothing but 
wait in an inactive suspense which, as the day grew older, became 
more hopeless and torturing. We can easily imagine their joy- 
ful response to the invitation of the householder: ‘‘Go you also 
into my vineyard.”’ In fact, their joy to find work was so spon- 


1 Matt., xx. 7. 
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taneous and great that they did not even delay to bargain for the 
amount of wages they were to receive. A weight was lifted from 
their hearts, and they hastened to turn to good use the remaining 
hours of the day which was already far spent. 

Unemployment is the prolific source of many ills. It brings 
injury to individuals and incalculable harm to society. Prolonged 
periods of enforced idleness have very deleterious effects on hu- 
man character. They either beget a mood of discontentment, in 
which the seeds of revolutionary agitation take ready root and 
come to luxurious growth, or produce a servile mentality which 
without resentment submits to a degrading condition of pauperi- 
zation. When unemployment becomes frequent and extends to 
great numbers, the morale of men is shattered and the social 
structure is weakened. Individuals deteriorate, and the nation as 
a whole suffers a loss of spiritual stamina. A country in which a 
large portion of the population is reduced to a state of dependence 
and is satisfied to accept a semi-parasitic existence, will inevitably 
experience a lowering of national ideals and lose the spirit of inde- 
pendence. Nations can flourish and retain their vitality only 
when all the classes that make them up are allowed to attain to 
the full stature of manhood and the realization of their human 
dignity. In this regard, the laboring class is the most important, 
for on it the vigor and spirit of the nation greatly depend. If the 
laborers are broken in spirit and abject in sentiment, the general 
moral tone of the community cannot remain at a high pitch. The 
self-reliant laboring class is the backbone of the nation. 

The disastrous consequences emanating from unemployment 
are well understood by the Holy Father, and forcibly set forth by 
him in the following passage: ‘‘Another point, however, of no less 
importance must not be overlooked in these our days especially, 
namely, that opportunities for work be provided for those who are 
willing and able to work.... Now, unemployment, particularly 
if widespread and of long duration, as we have been forced to ex- 
perience it during our pontificate, is a dreadful scourage; it causes 
misery and temptation to the laborer, ruins the prosperity of na- 
tions, and endangers public order, peace and tranquillity the world 
over.’’* By way of comment Father Oswald Von Nell-Breuning, 


2 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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S.J., adds to this warning a solemn admonition of his own: “After 
mentioning unemployment the Pope can, of course, not merely 
pass by this terrible phenomenon. Unemployment is human des- 
tiny, and under these conditions the Holy Father cannot be satis- 
fied with mere economic interest. He is moved to heartfelt sym- 
pathy, and prompted to express this sympathy. But he also 
wants to call the attention of those who are responsible to the 
gravity of the situation... . The proletarian mass as a social 
phenomenon endangers the existence of human society. Mass 
unemployment, on the other hand, is not to an equal degree a de- 
generation of the phenomenon of society as such, but a phenome- 
non of economic disturbance; but it does represent focal danger 
from which radiate destructive influences that may set the world 
afire and, finally, destroy everything.’’* The recurrence of un- 
employment on a large scale in our present economic system, 
therefore, constitutes a truly alarming fact, and must be regarded 
as a fatal tendency eventually bringing about the disruption of 
society; being inherent in its very structure, it will prove the un- 
doing of our industrial order, for it seems that no effective antidote 
can be discovered. Thus, Father Valére Fallon, S.J., writes: ‘‘It 
appears natural that modern industry requires a great surplus 
army of unemployed. How large this surplus is at any one time 
is difficult to determine, since it is affected greatly by fluctuating 
business conditions. It is especially difficult to estimate the num- 
ber of unemployed in the United States, since there is no adequate 
continuous registration of unemployed workers. To show how 
unreliable our statistics on this subject are, it need only be remem- 
bered that at one time during the depression of the 1930’s esti- 
mates of the number of wage-earners willing and capable of work- 
ing but without jobs ranged from 7 to 12 millions. Whatever the 
extent of this evil, students and governments everywhere agree 
that unemployment is exceptionally demoralizing to the individual 
and to economic society, and some remedy or curative must be 
provided.”* Measures have been devised for the purpose of 
mitigating the hardships connected with this evil, but the evil 
itself still is with us and manifests a singular persistence. From 


3 “Reorganization of Social Economy” (Milwaukee). 
‘ “Principles of Social Economy” (New York. City). 
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the latter fact we may rightly conclude that the abuse has not 
been attacked at the root, but that we have so far dealt merely 
with the external symptoms, and it is plain that no cure can be ef- 
fected in that manner. 

Attention ought to be drawn to one particularly obnoxious as- 
pect of recurring periods of idleness. It is this: periodic unem- 
ployment has this very bad feature that it tends to perpetuate 
the proletarian status of the worker, and keeps him for ever in the 
propertyless class. During times of prosperity it becomes pos- 
sible for the wage-earner to make savings which might form the 
nucleus of enduring property and create for the worker another 
source of income besides that of wages. However, unemployment 
sweeps away these savings, and the whole process has to start 
over again. Thus, the worker is prevented from rising to a higher 
social level. An awful futility broods over him. He moves hope- 
lessly in a treadmill, and there is no prospect of advancement. 
He is condemned to a Sisyphian activity, which has nothing to 
promise but endless repetition. Unemployment closes the door 
to a substantial progress, and shuts the laborer out from all op- 
portunities of permanently bettering his economic and social con- 
dition. His savings may avail him against a rainy day and tide 
him over the intervals of idleness, but they are powerless to effect 
a change in his social status. That is a very discouraging situa- 
tion well calculated to take the joy out of labor and to engender a 
listless attitude towards life and a profound feeling of resentment 
towards human society, which blocks all the avenues of escape 
from a condition that is consonant with personal dignity only if it 
is not final and unalterable. Unemployment, therefore, though 
in itself an economic phenomenon, has far-reaching social conse- 
quences. It closes the safety valve by which the pressure of so- 
cial discontentment might be lessened, for we will do well to re- 
member that a hopeless class is not a factor of stability but on the 
contrary an ever-present menace. We had no labor unrest among 
us as long as this country was the land of unbounded opportunities 
for everyone who possessed the spirit of initiative and enterprise. 
The tension began when the workman was debarred from the 
opportunity of rising above the condition in which he started his 
career. Unemployment surrounds the wage-earner with unscal- 
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able walls in which he sees himself imprisoned for life. So, un- 
employment creates hopelessness for the wage-earning class, but 
it is manifestly not good for society to contain within itself a 
hopeless class. Hope produces patience, resignation and an opti- 
mistic confidence in the power of things to right themselves, whilst 
hopelessness arouses hostility against what exists, destructive 
fury and revolt. 


The Handicap of Age 


The incidence of unemployment is particularly frequent after 
the age of forty, when industry considers a man as having passed 
the highmark of efficiency and starting on the downward curve. 
In this case tragedy reaches its culmination. The plight of the 
middle-aged worker who has lost his job is extremely sad, for, 
whilst a man who has reached the fatal age may be able to retain 
his job under normal circumstances, it will be very difficult for 
him to get back to work once he has been laid off. Mr. Waldemar 
Kaempfert sums up the situation for us. He writes: ‘“‘He is no 
sudden apparition, the workless man over forty. As far back as 
1866 witnesses testified before a special Massachusetts commission 
that woodcarvers and cabinet workers were economically old after 
forty. ... The modern factory, with its emphasis on efficiency, 
subdivision of labor, mass production, created the problem of the 
jobless, propertyless man over forty.... It is the unskilled and 
the semi-skilled who have the greatest reason to shudder at the 
specter of middle and old age.... Solomon Barkin, the investiga- 
tor who wrote the report of the New York Commission on Old- 
Age Security, declares that in the manufacturing industries of the 
State of New York the older person, meaning the man or woman 
over 45, is definitely barred from 59 per cent of available jobs. . . . 
The verdict of ‘too old’ affects not only manual workers but white- 
collared clerks, engineers, chemists, teachers, professionals as a 
class.... The young, hustling firms are especially hard on the 
man over 40.’ There can be no doubt that industry in our days 
discriminates against older men. The reasons are various. 
Whether these reasons are objectively true, is not for the moment 
the point at issue; the fact is that they result in guiding policies. 


i Man over 40: A Machine-Age Dilemma,” in New York Times, March 6, 
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The older man is looked upon as a poor physical risk. It is as- 
sumed that a man over 40 is entering a period of life when degener- 
ative diseases will undermine his efficiency and rapidly incapaci- 
tate him for work. Illness at that age, though less frequent, is 
likely to prove more severe. The next charge proffered against 
the older man is that of lowered productivity. It can hardly be 
denied that the productivity of the class between that of 40 and 65 
is below that of the class between 30 and 40. A third charge is 
that the older man constitutes a bad accident risk. Though this 
charge cannot be substantiated, it is true that the recovery of the 
older man requires more time and accordingly is more costly—a 
point that has some bearing on the question of accident compensa- 
tion. The final charge against the older man is that he is too slow 
and inadaptable to changing conditions. The whole tendency of 
the present technique of production is towards increased speed. 
The machine sets the pace to which the worker must adapt him- 
self. This is a relentless process in which the slow are weeded out 
and resigned to the industrial scrapheap. The speed-up practice 
in some forms of industry is truly ruinous, and is responsible for 
the premature aging of many workers. In the Automobile Jn- 
dustry, for example, it takes a very heavy toll, as Mr. Leon Hen- 
derson, Director of the Research and Planning Division of the 
NRA, sets forth: “‘It is socially and economically indefensible for 
an industry of this size to say that old age comes to its workers 
from ten to twenty years prior to the time it comes to any other 
group of similar workers in the United States.” 


Efficacious Remedies 


In the present competitive system there seems to be no possible 
escape from the dire scourge of unemployment; to reduce the ex- 
tent and diminish the frequency of the evil, nothing less than a re- 
organization of industry would be required. This view is held by 
others, as the following passage indicates: ‘“The State has been 
the decisive support of the capitalist economic order, despite the 
view, widespread not only in labor circles but to a great extent 
also in bourgeois intellectual circles, that the terrible evil of un- 
employment can be abolished only through a profound transfor- 
mation of the existing economic organization and the introduction 
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of some form of planned economic control.’’® Now, it is our con- 
viction that the vocational organization of industry will be able 
to cope with the problem and do much towards removing the 
abnormal phenomenon entirely. 

Vocational organization, not being based on the principle of 
profit but on that of service, regulates production according to 
social need. On that account it prevents the business fluctuations 
which characterize the present system. Production will pursue an 
even tenor, and the markets will not be glutted with commodities 
which can find no purchaser. The planned economic control 
which Mr. Pribram regards as an indispensable factor in the abo- 
lition of unemployment is inherent in the vocational system. As 
far as human limitations permit, in a well-ordered economic sys- 
tem both underproduction and overproduction will be avoided. 
Business depressions which are inseparable from a competitive 
system have no place in an order that aims at production for use. 
Steadiness of production will naturally result in steadiness of em- 
ployment. Unemployment is the logical concomitant of the 
anarchy of production which prevails in an unregulated industrial 
scheme; it must, therefore, disappear or at least be reduced to a 
minimum as soon as chaotic production is replaced by rationalized 
and controlled production. No doubt there will be fluctuations 
even in the best regulated system, but they will remain within rea- 
sonable limits. Hence, the regulation and control of production 
which are organic to the vocational structure of the economic 
order will serve as a preventive of periodical unemployment such 
as afflicts the competitive regime under which we are living. 

The introduction of new labor-saving machinery in our system 
always results in an increase of unemployment. Here again the 
profit motive is at work. The producer is ever eager to reduce the 
cost of production; and since in this labor is the most important 
item, he is anxious to substitute the machine for personal human 
work whenever this can be done. The vocational order will be 
far more conservative in this respect, because it is less responsive 
to the incentive of gain. Also in such a scheme there will be 
mechanical improvements, but they will be introduced in a way 
that will work no social harm. The social point of view will be 

6 Karl Pribram, ‘‘Unemployment,” in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
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dominant, and not the merely technical consideration. A sensible 
economic philosophy does not make it a chief point to eliminate 
human labor; such an idea can only be inspired by a philosophy 
in which man himself plays but a secondary part. New machin- 
ery, then, will be viewed in regard to the social effects which its 
instalment would have. We have fallen into a worship of the 
machine, and forgotten that it is to be subservient to other pur- 
poses. The ultimate reason for the use of improved technical 
processes must be their relation to the common good. Improved 
technique must be measured by something beyond itself, and what 
might be regarded as a technical improvement from the standpoint 
of cost reduction may not be desirable when looked at in the larger 
context of human and social life. We have previously seen that 
increased mechanization of the process of production, though 
looked upon with favor by the producer, may be destructive of 
human values. The vocational order will use a higher discretion 
where the introduction of new machinery is concerned, and adopt 
it only to the extent that it does not dehumanize the worker nor 
cause social convulsions. In this connection we may profitably 
quote Mr. Maurice B. Reckitt who says very pertinently: ‘“That 
a machine can be devised to perform a process is not a finally con- 
clusive reason for adopting it, though its inventor will naturally 
be inclined so to regard it. Neither inventor nor investor ought 
to dictate to us in such a matter, as they have combined to do in 
the past. But in so far as our complex technique has arisen as an 
upshot of the disinterested ingenuity of mankind, we are justified 
in regarding it as ‘God-given’—given to us to use in the widest 
interests of society and the individual. In accepting it as such, 
however, we ought to realize, first, that God-given opportunities 
cannot, merely from being so, be relied upon to work automati- 
cally in a Godward direction without conscious control of them for 
such an end; and, secondly, that it cannot be assumed that man’s 
moral qualities will develop pari passu with his technical ingen- 
uity.”"” Where a social policy regulates the introduction of new 
machinery and the use of labor-saving devices, technological un- 
employment cannot take on the acute form which it invariably 
assumes when such a policy is absent and only industrial motives 


7 “A Christian Sociology for Today” (New York City). 
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dictate the attitudes towards new methods of production. If 
technical innovations are not suddenly precipitated, necessary ad- 
justments can be made, industrial dislocation can be prevented, 
and an enormous volume of human misery will be forestalled. 

Excessive development of mechanized production has been en- 
couraged in the interests of mass production, which, of course, in 
its turn is the outcome of the desire for gain. Vocational organi- 
zation is less favorable to mass production, and on the contrary 
will endeavor to bring back the old skills and crafts. In this way 
also effective protection against unemployment will be provided. 

So far we have mentioned merely the economic remedies against 
unemployment which are essentially connected with the voca- 
tional organization of industry: our next step will be to consider 
the social safeguards which it provides against this evil. 








The Parish Announcements 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Perhaps the most appropriate preface to the present paper 
would be a quotation from a letter sent to me by a pastor of long 
and wide experience: 


“I have read with interest your articles in the HOomILetic 
REVIEW. May I suggest that you let us have one on reading the 
announcements? 

“To-day we had an excellent preacher. His sermon could be 
heard a block away. The announcements were scarcely audible 
half way down the church. 

“Announcements are seldom read with expression unless the 
priest is personally interested. They are usually drawled in a low, 
monotonous tone like that of a twelve-year-old schoolboy. The 
people may hear, but the words do not ‘sink in,’ and they don’t 
grasp the thought. ‘Hearing they hear not.’ ”’ 


The pastor also declared that the faults he pointed out are com- 
mon throughout the whole country. This might, therefore, make 
a paper on the subject interesting to my readers, and might lead 
them to contribute their own special views on the matter to this 
Review. Howbeit, the letter gave me ‘‘furiously to think,’’ and 
to wonder if any special directions or suggestions for the proper 
reading of parish announcements had appeared in the large litera- 
ture of homiletics. That I cannot recall such directive or sug- 
gestive treatment is no arraignment of the many writers on homi- 
letics, since the peculiar topic of parish announcements seems 
hardly to fall within the province of homiletics, except in a passing 
or a merely “‘glancing’’ fashion. 


I 


Meanwhile, this business of the announcements obviously 
looms large in the pastoral outlook of my correspondent. The 
direct question of how they should be uttered seems to be highly 
important for several reasons. Perhaps, the ‘“‘how’’ really ought 


to receive direct treatment from writers on homiletics, since a 
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priest will naturally expect to have some suggestions made, even 
though the topic does not concern itself with the composition and 
delivery of sermons. So far as I know, the only work in English 
mentioning the announcements is that of the anonymous author 
(now identified, I think, as the Rev. Thomas C. MacNamara, 
C.M., also the anonymous author of the large volume of ‘‘Pro- 
grammes of Sermons and Instructions’) of ““Sacred Rhetoric: or 
the Art of Rhetoric as Applied to the Preaching of the Word of 
God”’ (Dublin, 1882). Treating of the so-called Prone, he wrote: 
“It affords an occasion, moreover, for the various announce- 
ments to be made from time to time to the Faithful respecting 
Festivals, Indulgences, particular devotions, fast days, and paro- 
chial regulations of various kinds.”’ 

This is all he had to say concerning the parish announcements. 
It is proper to note, however, that he envisions the pastor (and 
not a curate or a visiting priest) as the preacher of a Prone. It is 
the pastor who is naturally the most interested in the proper 
manner of delivering the parish announcements. He generally 
has a peculiarly official stake in such a matter. It was a pastor 
who wrote me the letter on what is to him, quite obviously, a 
matter of grave importance. A similar outlook to that of Fr. 
MacNamara seems to have been that of Van Hemel, who, in his 
“Précis de rhétorique sacrée’’ (Brussels and Louvain, 1855), dis- 
cusses the Prone and defines it as follows: 

“The Prone (in Flemish: Parochie-Sermoon) is the religious 
instruction which the pastor gives every Sunday to his parishioners, 
and in which he announces the banns of marriage, deaths, the order 


of Masses, the feasts and fasting-days, etc., of the whole week which 
has just begun.”’ 


Later, he includes in the announcements (which form a part of 
the Prone) injunctions and pastoral letters of the Bishop, anniver- 
saries, indulgences, and ‘‘a thousand other important points to 
which the pastor, like a true father, directs the attention of his 
children.’’ But all such announcements are referred to only in- 
cidentally, the whole discussion being given over to the short ser- 
mon or instruction which is to follow hard upon the announce- 
ments. So far as I am aware, nothing is said, in any treatment of 
the Prone, concerning the proper manner in which the announce- 
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ments are to be made. Meanwhile, Msgr. Belford discussed in 
The Ecclesiastical Review (October, 1935) some aspects of ‘‘Our 
Parish Announcements,”’ but not directly the question of ‘‘how”’ 
to deliver them in respect of elocution—the theme suggested by 
my correspondent anent the sermon of the “‘excellent preacher”’ 
whose announcements could not be heard ‘“‘half way down the 
church.”’ In addition to the question of audibility, there was the 
point (not directly discussed by Msgr. Belford) of that oratorical 
“‘expression’’ which is so necessary if the people are to appreciate 
the importance and the meaning of the announcements which, 
“hearing, they hear not, neither do they understand” (Matt., 
xiii. 13). 

It is therefore principally to these two things, “‘audibility”’ and 
“expression,”’ that we are now invited to attend. Before doing 
this, however, we ought to appreciate the real importance of the 
parish announcements. They are not dry formulas to be droned 
out to the listeners Sunday after Sunday in a mechanical fashion, 
as if the preacher were performing a thing of mere routine—an 
unpleasant and, on the whole, an unprofitable bit of drudgery 
alike for preacher and for people. Msgr. Belford accordingly be- 
gan his article with an appropriate reminder : 


“It would be hard to exaggerate the importance of our parish 
announcements. Every Catholic knows their meaning. They are 
the notices, advertisements or publications usually made at the 
Sunday Masses... . 

“All of these revolve round the parish life, and play a large part 
in the appreciation of the people for the pastor and for the work in 
which he and they are engaged. In fact, the prosperity of a parish 
depends largely on the announcements. 

“‘A Church or a parish is a coéperative concern. In it, all the 
members are partners... .” 


The argumentation is, of course, much more fully drawn out, 
but its main lines are perhaps sufficiently indicated in my brief 
excerpts. While the issues thus raised should at times be pre- 
sented for the mature consideration of the parishioners, it is also 
quite possible that an extern preacher, principally interested in the 
success of his own preachment, may forget the importance of the 
announcements and may unintentionally convey, by his unin- 
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terested manner of reading the announcements, a similar false im- 
pression of unimportance to the congregation. It may also hap- 
pen that a curate is forgetful of the codperative character of a 
parish, and may labor under a similar fit of carelessness—and 
Msgr. Belford’s article was written specifically for priests and 
not for parishioners. 


II 


My correspondent alluded to the requirements of audibility 
and oratorical expression in the reading of the announcements. 
These are requirements of preaching itself. In various manuals 
of homiletics composed by our separated brethren I have found 
appreciative tributes paid us in these two particulars. Thewriters 
declare that our training for the pulpit is long and effective, and 
that the results thus achieved are in general more satisfactory in 
our pulpits than in theirs. 

How, then, does it come to pass that the announcements are 
sometimes made with apparently great carelessness in respect of 
audibility and expressiveness? Why are they ‘‘seldom read with 
expression unless the priest is personally interested’? Why are 
they ‘“‘usually drawled in a low, monotonous tone like that of a 
twelve-year-old schoolboy’’? 

Perhaps the answers to such questions can be based on the gen- 
eral sameness of the matters announced Sunday after Sunday, 
year after year, until death do us part from our flocks. Sameness 
is apt to beget monotony and inattention even in our recitation 
of the Divine Office. The case appears to be not very unlike that 
of the wife who asked hubby what was in ‘‘the paper’’ he was read- 
ing after supper. He replied, in a weary monotone: ‘“‘Oh, just 
the same old things, happening now to other people.’’ Now, that 
may be unconsciously the attitude of a priest in reading the same 
old things now happening to other people. The priest, as well as 
hubby, should reflect that what bores him may still have ex- 
tremely great interest for the ‘‘other people’’ whose intimate con- 
cerns deal with marriages, accidents, deaths, and the like, re- 
corded every day in the newspapers. Some folk in the church 
may be immensely interested in the proclamation of the banns of 
marriage. Others will wish to know the hours of Mass and con- 
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fessions during the coming week. All the people ought to be in- 
terested in pastorals from the bishop, and so on and soon. Let 
the priest ‘‘meditate upon these things’’ (I Tim., iv. 15) and gratify 
his hearers accordingly. 

It should be needless to say that any announcements worth 
making at Mass ought to be made in such a manner as not only to 
be heard without undue aural strain, but as well to be understood 
without undue mental strain. All of this demands energetic and 
correct use of the voice, on the one hand, and a correct use of 
rhetoric (in the composition of the announcements) in respect of 
simplicity and directness of diction and phrasing and sentence- 
building, on the other hand. This latter requirement suggests 
the desirability of a careful and complete writing, instead of a 
merely suggestive heading or brief notation on a slip of paper. A 
pastor may need only the merest notation, but a curate or an ex- 
tern preacher may not be able to give the desired development of 
the condensed notation. A book (with everything clearly written 
out in full) is the safest precaution here, as well as the most com- 
fortable one for the announcer. 

In addition to all this, however, a slight change of manner may 
at times be desirable, since the character of the official notices will 
often vary with great swiftness. Some of the notifications are 
purely informative (such as the hours for Mass, for confession, for 
Vespers, for Evening Devotions, etc., on a coming Feast); some 
are of canonical importance (such as the proclamation of the banns 
of marriage, the ‘‘Easter duty,’”’ and the like), and imply a duty 
on the part of those who are concerned; some have suggestions of 


pious remembrance (such as prayers for the sick, the dying, 
the dead); some are financial in scope (such as the debts 


incurred, or to be incurred, for various parish activities, the need 
of money to meet interest on mortgages, and the like). To cover 
such widely varying themes with the same “‘official”’ style of utter- 
ance may easily suggest lack of human sympathy with the hearers 
in their many perplexing duties and pieties. 

One of the dangers encountered is rapid utterance. This will 
leave only a hazy remembrance of the variant schedules for Mass, 
confessions, Vespers, devotions, indulgences (and their require- 
ments), banns of marriage (and their resulting obligations for 
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certain of the people), variant seasons for the visitation of the 
parish in respect of weeks, or days, or hours, for the varying sec- 
tions to be visited during the coming week—and so on. 

And so we come back to the question of the announcements 
that are ‘“‘worth while or especially important.’’ Can some of the 
ordinary announcements be curtailed or even omitted? For time 
presses in our modern day! And certain circumstances of parish 
life seem to make a distinction necessary. The Sunday morning 
time-table is not very unlike the schedule of arriving and depart- 
ing trains at a railroad station. Congregations must be dis- 
missed “‘on time’’ in order that another congregation may be per- 
mitted to enter the church and to be seated before the next Mass 
begins. And the varying Masses begin—or ought to begin—at 
the stated times. The amount of time required for saying Mass 
with decent decorum can be pretty well determined (although, 
even here, some priests are too slow and others are too rapid). 
Within the restricted limits of time provided for the Mass, and for 
the departure of the congregation in an orderly way, parish an- 
nouncements are to be made, the Gospel is to be read, the sermon 
or instruction is to be given. If the preacher is an extern to the 
parish, he may be tempted to read the announcements rapidly in 
order to provide more leisure for his comparatively long sermon. 
If he is a curate, the temptation will probably not be so great, but 
the principal interest in the sermon he is to preach may still re- 
main. On the other hand, a pastor’s principal interest may lie in 
certain features of the announcements, and his lengthy dwelling 
upon these may sadly limit the proper time for reading the Gospel 
with the decorum and the slow gait demanded by that solemn func- 
tion, and may unduly handicap the work of the preacher. 

One way out of these difficulties would seem to be a rigid de- 
termination of the comparative ‘‘worth’’ of the announcements 
to be made. A quotation from the article of Msgr. Belford is ap- 
propriate here (pages 393-394) : 


“Announcements should be as few as possible. When they are 
numerous, they take up time, they bore and confuse the congregation. 
“The pulpit is not an advertising medium. It should not be used 
to announce secular matters or extra-parochial or extra-diocesan 
plans, events or projects. Some people think that a congregation 
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gathers merely to be a target for charity or for collections. For that 
reason they send their books, tickets and circulars with requests or 
demands for publication and distribution. It is well to make a 
hard-and-fast rule that outside interests—magazines, books and 
entertainments—will not be considered. If you make the rule, 
observe it. 

“It is a mistake and an abuse to dwell too long on the announce- 
ments. In many churches, the announcements leave no time for 
the sermon. Not only that, but they protract the service so that 
some people are obliged to leave the church before Mass is over... .”’ 


Perhaps one solution of the difficulty can be found in the pub- 
lication of a monthly (or, perhaps, even a weekly) parish ‘‘cal- 
endar’’ with attractive reading matter. Well-printed, well-bound 
in fairly heavy paper, and in a “handy’’ format for putting in the 
pocket or the reticule, such a “‘calendar’’ (by whatever title it may 
be known) could be used for such announcements as are not 
strictly parochial or diocesan, but which may still be of interest 
to the parishioners. Purely commercial advertising could be re- 
stricted to a few pages at the front or back, and not inserted any- 
where within the pages of “‘reading-matter.”” But such a parish 
publication ought to be well edited. Its various articles should be 
short and “‘readable.’’ They should also be appropriate to the 
liturgical or devotional season. The people would then be ap- 
propriately counselled to keep the issues for future reference as a 
convenient sort of documentation for the future history of the 
parish—since these “‘calendars”’ could really become such for the 
pleasant future reference, by the parishioners, to the ‘‘days gone 
by.’ Events of parish importance which could not be foreseen 
in time for the issuance of the calendar might be printed on slips 
to be placed in the pews, or distributed after Mass at the doors of 
the church. In either case, the good folk ought to be advised, 
frequently, to put the short slips either in their pockets or in their 
prayer-books, and not to read them during the Mass or on the 
sidewalks after the Mass, but securely and peacefully at home. 
The formal spoken announcements could thus be few and impres- 
sively delivered. 

III 

This paper has thus far considered the parish announcements 

only from the viewpoint of the priest who is to make them. To 
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read them with propriety and a certain distinction is an art in it- 
self. And it is an art worth patience in achieving, for its purpose 
is to inform the congregation on matters of great importance in 
the successful administration of their concerns, and at the same 
time to impress the people with that very importance. For a 
parish is a codéperatve association, and it can succeed in its work 
only by the mutual helpfulness of priest and people. 

Meanwhile, it is probably not at all unusual for some—perhaps 
many—of the people to complain at times of one or other feature 
of the announcements. They may grow impatient with various 
notifications (such as the banns of matrimony; collections for 
local, diocesan and foreign needs) which they have heard so fre- 
quently as to create a sort of boredom. They may even begin to 
regard the Mass itself as simply a means imposed on them for 
money-raising, if this particular topic is over-emphasized by con- 
stant repetition and a kind of hectoring elocution. They may 
squirm at the lengthy character of the announcements, regarding 
Sunday as a day, not of rest, but of adventure with a gay crowd 
of motorists, in whose despite they must listen to long harangues 
in church about many details of duty which fail to interest them. 

Perhaps it would be well to have the whole subject of the parish 
announcements discussed by the pastor (or perhaps better by an 
extern to the parish) in an evening conference dedicated to an ex- 
planation of the codperative character of parish life and parish or- 
ganization. The people are stockholders, after a fashion, in a 
great organization provided by Holy Mother Church for the pre- 
cise purpose of benefiting the people in matters of really supreme 
importance. It is a weakness of human nature, however, to 
shrug one’s shoulders and to say: ‘‘Let George do it.’’ Inthe case 
of great financial corporations, this perverse habit of letting 
George do it has only too often resulted in the financial collapse 
of the organization, the stockholders declining to attend the an- 
nual meetings and to interest themselves in the general conduct of 
the business. 

An evening conference of pastor and people could illustrate the 
duty of the pastor in respect of the publication of the banns of 
marriage and in the canonical prescription therefor, as well as the 
highly important reasons lying behind the prescription; could 
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describe the insistent character of the demands made upon the 
pastor, who is the president (as it were) of a very large (but not a 
very wealthy) corporation such as an ordinary parish really is— 
his duty to foresee the need of repairs in the physical structures 
of the parish buildings and thus to put into most practical effect 
the wisdom of the old proverb that a stitch in time saves nine; 
to provide beforehand for meeting the cold blasts of winter, and so 
on and soon. The list of such inevitable demands is long enough 
for a fairly detailed description in more than one conference. 
The pastor could also take occasion to point out that he thus is 
forced to run two conflicting businesses. His principal business 
is a spiritual one, but he is constantly plagued with the intrusive 
necessity of running a temporal concern, a worldly sort of busi- 
ness, in the interest of the stockholders (as it were) who are the 
parishioners. He is the agent of God in attending to the spiritual 
good of the parish and of the parishioners singly, and he is also the 
agent of the parishioners in making his spiritual ministrations pos- 
sible. He can depend on God’s benign help in the matter of the 
spiritual ministrations, but he must depend on the generous out- 
look of the parishioners to make his spiritual ministrations a physi- 
cally human possibility. A parish school, for instance, is a 
spiritual necessity in our days of materialism, of unbelief, of 
widely spreading paganism. But the school cannot be main- 
tained by a merely pious wishfulness. Parents are under strict 
obligation to God, and are answerable to God for the spiritual, 
as well as for the material, upbringing of their children. The 
pastor will help them in every way that hecan. But they cannot 
meanwhile say: ‘‘Let George do it.”” They must really help the 
pastor to doit. Of course, the pastor will speak thus in a gentle, 
not in a sort of scolding, fashion. 
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The Challenge of the Sex Problem 
By Fe.ix M. Kirscu, O.M.Cap., Pu.D., Lirr.D. 


The need of the hour is the will of God. This is a principle 
that the priest may well adopt for all his work. Acting on this 
principle, we priests must now bestir ourselves to meet an urgent 
need of the day presented by the prevalent sex mania. 

Of the prevalence of this mania there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any priest. The children of darkness are making capital 
out of this sex mania. While we must deplore the rubbish they 
are foisting upon our American people in the popular magazines, 
we should be encouraged in our efforts in behalf of God’s cause 
by the trend that the discussion of the sex problem is taking 
in some of our more serious periodicals. Significant of this 
hopeful trend is the recent publication of three articles in The 
Reader’s Digest. Each of these articles should gladden a priest’s 
heart. The first article written by a Catholic woman, Mary 
Culkin Banning, mother of four children, dealt with the fear 
motive. The second article written by a biologist, Donald 
Culross Peattie, presented the sublimation appeal. And the 
third article written by a Catholic priest, the Rev. Bertrand 
Weaver, C.P., offered the spiritual motivation for chastity. 

The only regrettable feature of the publication of these three 
articles is that they were not published together in one and the 
same issue of the magazine. Standing alone, they represent 
only disjecta membra, since each of the articles presents only one 
phase of the case for chastity, whereas any adequate plea for 
chastity must include every natural and supernatural help for 
practising this virtue. The writer does not share the misgivings 
sometimes expressed as to the uselessness of stressing the fear 
motive. In fact, the fear motive is a deterrent from vice in the 
case of adults (the present national campaign against the social 
diseases is based thereon), and even with adolescents it has some 
force. The sublimation appeal is more effective with the adoles- 
cent than with the sober-minded adult. Yet, neither the fear 
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motive nor the charm of any merely natural ideal can be adequate 
alone, as each deals at most with only one phase of man’s com- 
plex nature, and ignores his weakness caused by original sin and 
requiring the assistance of supernatural aids to enable him to 
lead a life in keeping with his supernatural destiny. What must 
needs be stressed now is that complete Catholic appeal of chastity 
which includes both the natural and the supernatural helps. Any- 
thing short of this can never supply an adequate solution of what 
will always remain a grave and delicate problem. 


A Problem Ever New 


The problem of preserving chastity is as old as the human 
race. Yet, the problem remains ever new because, while human 
nature and the temptations from within remain the same, the 
temptations from without are ever changing. It is not only the 
individual that is confronted with the problem, but each new gen- 
eration must make its adjustment to what will always remain a 
situation that tries men’s souls. The adjustment made by the 
generation as well as by the individual is a key to the philosophy 
of the age and a measure of the individual. 

It is admitted by all observers that the situation confronting 
the present generation is a particularly trying one: the tempta- 
tions from without have grown to an alarming extent, while the 
supports from within have been weakened very seriously. In 
fact, the sex mania of our day is but an evidence of a general 
weakening of character. It is futile to treat the symptom if we 
do not attack the root of the evil. To safeguard especially our 
young people against the allurements of sex, we must give them 
the protection of a strong Christian character. Adequate train- 
ing in chastity can be accomplished only in union with complete 
Christian education. While training in chastity is an important 
part of education, it is nevertheless but one part, and perhaps not 
even the most important part. Training in chastity must form 
an integral part of moral education from the earliest years, and 
cannot be postponed until sex reveals itself plainly to the growing 
child. The sum and substance of Catholic training in chastity is 
this: give a solid religious training in general, especially in the 
use of the Sacraments; begin early to instruct the mind as to 
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self-control in general, with simple applications to the sex instinct, 
while replying frankly to sincere questions in private, and try 
fully to instruct the child individually whenever the occasion re- 
quires. 

General character training is the essential phase of training in 
chastity. This theory of education was practised by the Catholic 
mother who trained her ten-year-old boy to abstain from cookies 
between meals because Christ wished him to do something hard, 
and because by doing what was hard he would grow up to be a 
strong man. Little wonder that this mother lived to see the 
day when her boy, grown to the stalwart manhood of thirty, had 
the strength to say ‘“‘no”’ when he was tempted to sin by another 
man’s wife. Too many of our countrymen are moral weaklings, 
and have their wishbone where their backbone ought to be, be- 
cause during their plastic years they were never compelled to do 
what was hard. Training in chastity will never be an easy job. 
The Sixth Commandment will always remain the “difficult 
Commandment,” and to develop the moral power needed to with- 
stand the temptations of to-day we must draw upon all resources 
of nature and grace. 


A Challenge and an Opportunity 


The sex mania of to-day presents to us priests both a challenge 
and an opportunity. In order to attack the evil at the root, we 
must lead our people in driving out naturalism, and train them 
to be consistent in practising the Gospel of Christ Crucified—and 
that not only at the communion rail and in the confessional, but 
also in the heart of the home, in the market place, in the shop, in 
the office, in the press, and in the thousand other ramifications of 
our American life. But such consistency is impossible without 
complete character education of both young and old. The 
present menace of sexual immorality must make us priests bend 
every effort to keep God in control of the morals of our Catholic 
people. The sex mania of to-day represents thus not only a chal- 
lenge but an opportunity as well. If we priests do not rise to 
this opportunity, Catholic women will continue in even larger 
numbers to consult the birth control clinics instead of heeding the 
advice of their confessor. Many believe that the Church has 
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almost completely lost control of Catholic education in the United 
States. We priests must now do our part valiantly lest our 
people break away from God’s control of morals. 


The Catholic Ideal of Chastity 


In this campaign for God and His Law it is advisable for us 
priests first to make a thorough study of the Catholic ideal of 
chastity. Chastity is not a megative virtue. Msgr. Robert 
Hugh Benson writes pertinently: “We do not rise to our full 
spiritual stature by eradicating passions. The ideal man is not a 
passionless man. He is rather one whose passions are turned into 
the right channel. The ideally pure man is not the sexless man: 
he is the man who loves violently what he ought, as he ought.” 
Mr. Chesterton brings out the same truth in fewer words: ‘‘Chas- 
tity does not mean abstention from sexual wrong; it means some- 
thing flaming like Joan of Arc.”’ 

Christ, the perfect exemplar of chastity, has promised joy here 
and hereafter to the chaste: “‘Blessed are the clean of heart for 
they shall see God” (Matt., v. 8). St. Paul presents the positive 
side of chastity effectively: ‘“This is the will of God, your sancti- 
fication; that you should abstain from fornication; that every 
one of you should know how to possess his vessel in sanctification 
and honor.... Know you not that your bodies are the members 
of Christ?... Know you not that your members are the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom you have from God; 
and you are not your own. For you are bought with a great 
price. Glorify and bear God in your body” (I Thess., iv. 3-4 
I Cor., vi. 15, 19). 

Canon Sheehan defines chastity aptly: ‘‘Reverence for our- 
selves—clean bodies and pure souls—that is chastity.”” We are 
fortunate in having the Catholic ideal presented in a telling way 
by Dietrich von Hildebrand in his book, ‘Defence of Purity” 
(Sheed & Ward). A study of this book will open up new vistas 
to the priest. The priest will also be helped by re-reading ‘“The 
Loneliness of the Priest” by Fr. Angelo, O.F.M. (Ecclesiastical 
Review, LXI, 382 sqq.). Retreat masters will find Fr. Angelo’s 
presentation invaluable for presenting the appeal of priestly 
chastity. 
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The Catholic Literature on Sex 

But the priest may not confine his reading to literature in- 
tended only for himself. He must read widely in the Catholic 
books now available on the sex problem, and that not only for 
his own information but also to bring this literature within the 
reach of his parishioners. To meet the priest’s needs in this 
direction there is appended to the present article a select list of 
Catholic literature on the subject of chastity. Our people are 
eager to study the Catholic literature in the field. Hence our 
duty as priests to place this literature within their reach. The 
pamphlet rack of the parish church should include some of this 
Catholic literature. Almost needless to say, the parish library 
should be supplied with all the Catholic literature in the field. 
Given a little intelligent zeal, it should be possible to place much 
of this Catholic literature on the shelves of the public libraries 
also. The discussion and study clubs, now thriving so widely 
in connection with the work of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, might well undertake a systematic study of the best 
of this Catholic literature. We now have an ample Catholic 
literature on the subject, and there is no necessity, therefore, for 
our Catholic laity to read any but Catholic books in the field. 
Non-Catholic literature on this delicate subject, though it be 
written with the best intentions, can never measure up to our 
ideals of chastity. This non-Catholic literature ignores the all- 
important supernatural aids of prayer, Confession and Holy 
Communion, and, what is worse, at times sponsors what is a 
crime in the sight of God. 

Our priests should use the pulpit not only to enlighten their 
people about the dangers of this pagan literature, but also to 
stress the obligation of the Catholic laity to be familiar with 
God’s viewpoint on sex. A series of sermons or conferences on 
the Catholic ideal of chastity and on marriage would meet a real 
need. All the priest’s efforts in this direction should aim to keep 
marriage the sacred thing Christ made it when he raised it to the 
status of a Sacrament. 

In our efforts in behalf of chastity, we priests must imitate the 
example of the Fathers of the Early Church, who in the face of a 
decadent civilization pleaded for the miracles of Christian chas- 
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tity and virginity. And while pagan Rome was revelling in 
debauchery, Christian Rome gave us the Agneses and the Ce- 
cilias and the Sebastians. The present crisis in morality calls 
for the same miracles. The arm of God is not shortened. Our 
Holy Father in Rome has issued the call for direct action. Our 
opportunities for action were never greater than they are at the 
present moment. As Archbishop Beckman of Dubuque re- 
minded his people recently, the Church is the only institution 
which has survived the collapse of the past few years, and it is 
the only institution which has the key to recovery. Men admit 
freely that recovery in the moral order must precede every other 
kind of recovery, but they do not always recognize that the Church 
offers the only means to that moral recovery. 


Securing the Codperation of the Home 


In our campaign for chastity much can be done by enlisting 
the codperation of the Catholic home. Here is an instance of 
what one zealous pastor accomplished. He has a parish of about 
250 families with children. He took up the subject of safeguard- 
ing the chastity of the young at the regular meetings of the Holy 
Name Society and of the Society of Christian Mothers. He 
found that, of the 500 parents, about 200 mothers and 50 fathers 
took an active interest in the subject, and about 100 fathers, 
“too busy” to attend the meetings, approved heartily after hear- 
ing reports from their wives. In this way the pastor reached 
the majority of the homes in his parish. At the same time the 
Sisters in the school were instructed to be on the lookout for in- 
dividual pupils or groups that might need special attention, and 
if such were found, their parents were informed. The pastor 
made liberal use of the opportunity of the talks and conferences 
to make known and distribute the Catholic books on the subject 
of training in chastity. 

Other pastors have found the parent-teacher associations help- 
ful in reaching the homes of children. Some pastors had physi- 
cians or nurses address these groups of parents, and thus used 
them as nuclei for creating general interest in giving proper 
instruction to the children at home. It might be possible for 
the Catholic parent-teacher associations of a town or even a 
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diocese to codperate in securing a competent lecturer for address- 
ing the individual groups on the subject. The question box 
would be welcomed by many anxious parents. One pastor called 
in a priest from another parish to lecture on the subject of chas- 
tity before his parent-teacher association. At the same time 
he invited his people to deposit their questions in the question 
box. So many questions were presented in writing that the 
priest-lecturer was kept busy in a second meeting for two hours 
answering the questions. 


Work to Be Done in the Schools 


In these several ways our parish priests can bring home to 
their adult parishioners God’s viewpoint on sex. God’s view- 
point on sex is diametrically opposed to the devil’s viewpoint. 
The devil’s viewpoint is preached throughout the world to-day. 
To offset that preaching, we must give especially to our young 
people in our schools the viewpoint of God. Some of our Catholic 
teachers have not always done so. Perhaps, some of our Catholic 
teachers lack themselves a clear conception of the Catholic idea 
and ideal of chastity. The literature recommended above to 
priests for the study of chastity should, therefore, be made avail- 
able to all our teaching Brothers and Sisters, as well to the lay 
persons on the staffs of our Catholic schools. Fr. Angelo’s 
article on ‘“The Loneliness of the Priest’? has been adapted for 
our Sisters.?! 

It cannot be denied that in dealing with the Sixth Command- 
ment some teachers have at times taught misleading doctrines. 
There is, for instance, the doctrine that certain parts of the 
human body are ‘‘bad.’”’ This wrong view may develop a false 
conscience, and occasion what the child may believe to be a 
mortal sin, whereas the action in question is no sin at all. 

The Sister-Principal of a girls’ school reports the case of an 
eighteen-year-old student who was not receiving the Sacraments. 
When the Sister finally asked the girl privately as to why she was 
not going to Holy Communion, the girl broke down and sobbed 
out that she had not gone to Confession for a year. And the 


1 Kirsch, ‘“‘The Catholic Teacher’s Companion,” see Chapter on ‘‘The Teacher’s 
Friend” (Benziger Brothers). 
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reason? The girl had been suffering from abdominal abscesses, 
and believed the medical treatments to be a mortal sin. Still, 
she felt that the treatments were necessary, and hence the con- 
flict in her conscience. But all her anguish was dispelled when 
the Sister explained that the girl had only done her duty in having 
the abscesses treated properly. 

The false teaching about the “‘bad’”’ parts may be traceable 
perhaps, to some extent, to the terminology of the moral theolo- 
gians in describing the sex organs as partes turpes (vile parts) or 
partes inhoneste (dishonorable parts). Among the fine services 
rendered to moral theology by the late Father Henry Noldin, 
S.J., is his substituting the wording, partes ex se incitantes, i.e., 
those parts of the body which by their nature, if touched or looked 
upon, are liable to arouse sexual feelings. 

To label the sex organs as “‘bad”’ is liable to create for life a 
false idea of the human body. Asa matter of fact, no part of the 
human body is “‘bad.’’ Teachers must impress upon their pupils 
that the whole body is the marvellous handiwork of God, and that 
God has assigned to every member of the body a specific function. 
Hence it is their duty to use every member of their body in ac- 
cordance with God’s holy will. As long as they use their body 
in accordance with God’s holy will there is no sin. 

This truth should be brought home to the children even in the 
primary grades. In preparing these little people for Confession, 
the teacher will have an opportunity of giving them a correct 
idea of the human body. One teacher has found it helpful to 
call the attention of the children to the picture in the Bible His- 
tory showing that our first parents did not wear any clothes. 
Adam and Eve, she explained to her class, were just as innocent 
as little children and saw nothing wrong in the lack of clothing. 
Only after they had sinned did they become conscious of this 
lack. Then they felt ashamed and made aprons out of fig leaves 
to cover their bodies. God Himself later gave them clothes to 
cover themselves. In this way God wished to teach our first 
parents that we should not allow certain parts of our body to re- 
main uncovered, that we should not look at them or touch them 
except when necessary. The teacher may thus have occasion to 
instruct the child in the first lesson of Christian modesty. 
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An article on ‘“Teaching the Sixth Commandment,” in The 
Journal of Religious Instruction (April, 1937), offers detailed in- 
struction on how to deal with the delicate subject in the middle 
and upper grades of the elementary school. All too often the 
pupils in our elementary schools have been taught the false prin- 
ciple: ‘“Everything against the Sixth Commandment is a mortal 
sin.”’” In his dissertation, ‘‘A Study of the Moral Principles Rela- 
tive to the Sixth and Ninth Commandments of Nine Hundred 
High School Freshman Students,” done at the University of Notre 
Dame in 1932, the Very Rev. Matthew O’Neill, O.Carm., has 
produced indisputable evidence that this popular misstatement of 
a theological principle has caused untold confusion and havoc in 
the souls of our growing youth. This atrocious teaching is in- 
tended to convey the truth stated in the correct theological prin- 
ciples: “‘Every voluntary and deliberate act of lust is a mortal 
sin.’”’ Equipped with the false translation of what is a correct 
principle, the young boy (or girl) seeks to evolve for himself a 
moral code. There are only two possible outcomes of his effort. 
Either he will develop a false conscience which in some cases ter- 
minates in scrupulosity, or finding himself exposed to the ordinary 
temptations of the typical school boy, he will come to the con- 
clusion that such a principle is not practical, and influenced by 
the example and counsels of his pagan environment, he will es- 
tablish moral rules which neither God nor Christian society can 
sanction. 

Brother Ernest, C.S.C., has been unusually successful in bring- 
ing home to Catholic high school boys the principles of Catholic 
morality. He describes his procedure in his book ‘“‘Religion and 
Living’’ (Bruce Publishing Co., pp. 10-16). Another admirable 
procedure adopted by a priest is described in Kirsch, ‘‘Sex Educa- 
tion and Training in Chastity” (Benziger Brothers, pp. 194-202). 
An excellent instruction for young men has been written by the 
Very Rev. John F. O’Hara, Cac. and is printed annually on the 
back of the Notre Dame University Calendar (quoted in Kirsch, 
loc. cit., pp. 205-207). Other helpful material for dealing with 
this subject will be found in the Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper’s “‘Re- 
ligion Outlines for Colleges’ (Vols. I & IV, Catholic Education 
Press), and in ‘“‘Marriage’’ by the Rev. Bakewell Morrison, S.J. 
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(Bruce Publishing Co.). ‘The Difficult Commandment,” by 
the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons), should be 
studied carefully by all our teachers of Religion. The booklet 
will assist also the confessor in directing his penitents wisely. In 
many cases the confessor may find it advisable to have his peni- 
tent read the booklet himself. Requiring such reading as a pen- 
ance may in some instances be more expedient than the imposing 
of long prayers. Since the booklet is available in a paper-bound 
edition (25 cents), a wide distribution is possible. 


A Book for Every Need 


Christ assures all His followers: ‘“The truth shall make you 
free’ (John, viii. 32). Hence our sacred duty to make the full 
truth and beauty of chastity known to our people. The best 
way to drive out darkness is to open wide the doors to let in God’s 
sunshine. To correct the pernicious doctrines that are being 
shouted from the housetops, we must make known God’s views 
on chastity. To assist us in our endeavors, we now have available 
a plentiful supply of Catholic literature to meet every emergency. 

To meet the needs of the mature reader—that is, parents, 
priests, teachers, and social workers—was the purpose of the pres- 
ent writer in bringing out his book ‘‘Sex Education and Training 
in Chastity.”? The book answers all such questions as to when 
the necessary sex instruction must be given to the child, who must 
give the instruction, what must be said, and how it must be said. 
Individual chapters deal with the control of bad thoughts, bad 
talk, the solitary sin, and the association between the sexes. The 
chapter entitled ““‘Warning against the Social Diseases’’ may as- 
sist our priests in deciding what stand to take in the present na- 
tion-wide campaign against the menace of these dread diseases. 
Other sections of the book deal with education for marriage and 
Catholic character education. The book insists that, while the 
natural helps to chastity may never be neglected, it is the super- 
natural aids of prayer, Confession, and Communion that are most 
effective. While this work thus attempts to meet the needs of the 
mature reader, there are other publications for particular needs. 

For instance, “‘Watchful Elders,’’ by the Rev. Kilian J. Henn- 


2 Benziger Brothers, $3.00. 
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rich, O.M.Cap.,’ instructs parents how to give the necessary sex 
information to children. The pamphlet contains further material 
that may be used in early and late adolescence, and deals also 
with particularly difficult cases. 

“Safeguards of Chastity,’ bythe Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M..,‘ 
offers reverent instruction on chastity for adolescent boys. The 
author suggests that fathers read and explain to their adolescent 
boys those portions of the book that pertain to their age and con- 
dition. ‘“‘Helps to Purity’’ (25 cents) by the same author is a 
companion volume for adolescent girls. 

‘“‘The Heart of a Young Man or Talks on Personal Purity,’’ by 
the Rev. Lionel E. Pire, C.PP.S.,° will prove useful to both parents 
and teachers. A teaching Brother who has used the book for 
several years with high school boys, reports that the young people 
have been greatly helped by the information given by Father Pire. 

“T’m Keeping Company Now!” by the Rev. Fulgence Meyer, 
O.F.M.,® deals in a clear, helpful way with the temptations that 
assail young people during the period of courtship. The author 
presents telling evidence to prove that God’s law still holds in our 
day, and shows at the same time how prayer, Confession, and 
Communion make possible the practice of the holy virtue even 
during the time of greatest danger. 

“The Difficult Commandment,” by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J.,7 deals with the subject of self-control in a way that will ap- 
peal especially to young men. The same author has edited a com- 
panion volume for young women, ‘‘Into Their Company.”’ 

“Plain Talkson Marriage,’’ by the Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M..,* 
is a booklet for people who are married, or who are about to be 
married. The author, who has had many years’ experience both 
in teaching theology and in preaching missions, offers practical 
help in the difficult problems that confront married people to-day. 

“Birth Control,’ by the Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D..,° is an ex- 
cellent manual on a difficult subject for married men and women. 

? Bruce Publishing Co., 40 cents. 

* St. Francis Book Shop, 25 cents. 

5 F, Pustet Company, 25 cents. 

® The Paulist Press, 5 cents. 

7P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 25 cents. 


8 St. Francis Book Shop, 25 cents. 
9N. C. W. C., 25 cents. 
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“In Defence of Purity,’’ by Dietrich von Hildebrand,” should 
be read by all mature Catholics for its clear exposition of the 
Catholic philosophy of sex. The book will prove an inspiration 
to both the married and the unmarried. 

“‘Sex Instructions,” by the Rev. P. J. Bruckner, S.J.," is a 
guide for parents, teachers, and others responsible for the training 
of young people. The booklet supplies the exact words in which 
the essential knowledge of sex may be given to children and young 
people. 

‘“‘The Sex Problem” (Paulist Press, 5 cents) and “Training in 
Chastity’’ (Our Sunday Visitor Press, 5 cents), by the present 
author, contain abstracts from his book on the subject of chastity 
and have been edited with a view to use in the pamphlet rack. 


10 Sheed & Ward, $1.50. 
11 The Queen’s Work Press, 25 cents. 




















Clouds Over the Earth 


By VIATOR 


II. Administration of Justice in Totalitarian States 


In the radical countries of Europe laws and decrees are issued 
in a steady stream. Volume after volume is printed at short 
intervals; in fact, so many are issued that it is impossible for 
lawyers to remember exactly what decrees have been issued. 
The courts are administered for the benefit of the party in power. 
Party members find it much easier than others to obtain redress. 
Concordats, treaties, international agreements, etc., are in- 
terpreted in harmony with the party’s views and interests, no 
matter what the literal meaning may be. Hence, they are of 
little or no particular value. Justice is administered by the 
party judges and by the secret political police. The former 
judge according to written or specially issued laws; the latter is 
governed by neither laws nor conscience. No court will take 
an appeal after the secret political police has inflicted punishment, 
and even before it has acted there are certain cases that cannot be 
taken into court. On the other hand, the secret police may at 
any time take cases out of the hands of a court. The ordering 
of the court calendars seems to be done by agents of the ministry 
of propaganda. The decision on some cases has to await an op- 
portune time in order to serve as a preparation for coming events 
or decrees. The rights of workers take precedence over those of 
employers. The many crimes of party officials are ordinarily not 
published nor publicly investigated or punished. Last year 
great treasures were stolen from a famous pilgrimage church. 
Three party officials are known to be guilty. Their names were 
not published in the papers, investigations were dropped, and no 
punishment was inflicted. The culprits are still active in that 
neighborhood. On the other hand, proceedings against bishops, 
priests or Religious are continually published and frequently 
referred to. It is a well-known fact that the number of clergy- 
815 
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men or Religious who were accused of immorality was very 
small, and that, despite every effort, but a small percentage of 
these could be convicted. Practically all the convicted had left 
the Religious Orders long ago, or had no longer care of souls. 
They had usually become radicals themselves, and vindictively 
accused their former Superiors and confréres. Soon after they 
had been sentenced, they regained their freedom. But they 
had served the purpose of discrediting the Church and her 
ministers in the minds of not a few of the unthinking Christian 
people. 

The most feared agency is the secret political police, for which 
the Russian OGPU served asa model. Its methods are terrorism, 
fraud, and cruelty. How many it has killed without a hearing, 
and how much private property it has confiscated on its own 
authority, will never be known. It always acts when informed 
about something that according to its judgment may inflict harm 
on “‘the party.”’ Every third person among the citizens may be 
considered an informer. Speaking aloud has become obsolete. 
The secret police is especially on the watch for persons who tell 
the truth about what is going on in the country and has not been 
officially published. These truths, inconvenient to the party or 
Government, are branded as lies, although in practically all cases 
they are understatements of the actuality. Often the opposite of 
the truth is blatantly published to create favorable impresssions. 
The articles about Spain by Fernsworth and Matthews, in the New 
York Times, demonstrate this. The truth is enough to discredit 
some governments; lies or inventions are utterly superfluous. 
The “‘law of perfidy’’ seems the most effective means in the hands of 
the cynical secret political police. It can turn anything against 
anyone, as numberless preachers have found out. 

Greatly feared also are the concentration camps for political 
enemies. Very few leave these and tell the story, because this is 
forbidden under pain of death. Some, however, who have been 
able to cross the borders have revealed the horrors and have 
shown the marks of cruelty. Escape from the country by persons 
who are dissatisfied with conditions is very difficult on account of 
the wholesale denial of passports to clergymen, Religious, and 
others. 
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Social Life 

Extreme nationalism brings with it a strong dislike of other 
racial groups living in the land. This dislike varies according to 
racial peculiarities and politico-social implications. In any case, 
one’s own race is placed above all other races. The preferences, 
virtues, and achievements of this race are taught in the schools, 
and are taken for granted in public statements. The race is 
supreme; the people are supreme; and this supremacy over all 
others must be maintained, if necessary by force. The Govern- 
ment which inculcates these radical doctrines, with their social 
and other implications, must be protected; consequently any 
teaching body which proposes anything not conformable with 
these views, cannot remain and work unmolested. The funda- 
mental idea is militarism in the worst form. It is nothing else 
but a fostered and indoctrinated will to dominate the rest of the 
world, as the party dominates the whole life of the citizens. 

But such an attitude created in the minds of the people might 
at any propitious moment turn against the party in power. To 
provide against this a protective force, comprising all able-bodied 
men no longer in active military service or reserves, has been 
created to save the party in time of unrest. This large force is 
not intended for service at the front during war, but to maintain 
the party at home and to protect it against the militia which is 
not yet completely under political control.! 

In totalitarian States, the ruling party naturally takes over all 
athletics, sports, tournaments, and public recreation. Stadiums 
have been built in every large city; playground and swimming 
pools are found everywhere. No one can enter a competition 
unless he or she is a member of the national party organization. 
Excursions are made by railroads, steamers, or buses owned or 
operated by the Government. The Government grants fare 
reductions or makes increases as its interests may require. In 
countries where pilgrimages are still permitted, these and re- 
ligious congresses are regulated by the state tourist agency, but 
there is a strong demand on the part of the Government that both 
be placed under party control because they are revenue-producing. 


_? Since this was written, the shifts of army officers in Germany and Russia were 
aimed to bring about this control, but notwithstanding public announcements, the 
aim has not as yet been fully achieved. 
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International trips are already controlled by the party. Visas are, 
as a rule, not granted for other than business or propaganda pur- 
poses. The Governments fear that its citizens might learn 
things not favorable to the country’s condition or government. 
Hence, excursions go from one radical country to another or 
remain at sea. In the countries themselves, citizens from indus- 
trial and other radical places go to more conservative regions to 
spread propaganda. In this connection it may also be mentioned 
that the Government is more strict with adverse propaganda that 
reaches the masses than with criticism of the Government that 
reaches only a few or a certain class, such as the educated or 
clergy. Hence, the Government may readily permit a few of the 
latter to leave the country, or may allow the circulation of certain 
books in a foreign language, or of scientific works not read by 
the general public. This, however, does not mean that, if dis- 
liked authors should come under the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment, they will escape without trouble, or that their friends and 
relatives living in radical countries will not suffer in consequence 
of ideas attacked or derogatory facts exposed. The great number 
of informers found in these countries makes social relations, to say 
the least, highly unpleasant. 

In order to keep the race as pure as possible, a great variety of 
matrimonial laws have been issued. These are a great hardship 
for those who wish to marry. The procuring of an abstract of 
the family tree showing three or four generations is not alwayseasy. 

It has already been mentioned that industry, commerce, and 
labor are state-regulated, state-controlled, and state-dominated. 
It must also be kept in mind that State, party, and people are con- 
sidered to be identical. Charity and recreation are likewise con- 
trolled by the State, and religion is on its way to become a state 
activity. Public charity, under one or other name, provides an 
opportunity of keeping in touch with the poor and showing them 
on paper the tremendous sums the party has spent for the allevia- 
tion of sufferings. The contributing membership in the state 
charities is as yet voluntary, and certain confessional charities 
are still approved; but in practice it is not easy to give to con- 
fessional charities without contributing to the state charities also. 
The State has opened hospitals, orphanages, and homes of its own. 
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A number of these were taken away from religious charities. The 
religious institutions still existing and permitted to receive citizens 
do not receive public wards or state support. This makes it 
almost impossible for them to exist. Religious operating these 
institutions are not allowed to leave the country. 

Recreation is a necessity for all who live under great restraint. 
The State recognizing this, and in order to keep the people 
satisfied and quiet, operates recreation through one large national 
organization and incidently reaps large profits. 

As a rule, foreigners visiting the countries, especially those 
racially related, are treated very well, provided they observe the 
monetary laws and do not talk much. They should abstain from 
preaching, lecturing, or public appearances. The officials of the 
travel bureaus, hotels, and resorts have all been instructed to 
make the stay of visitors as happy and comfortable as possible. 
Practically nowhere is there any opening of trunks or parcels at 
the borders. This is very much appreciated by all travellers. 
The courtesy of officials and others in radical countries has, of 
course, its reasons. The promotion of travel in a country is an 
easy means of obtaining foreign money. Millions are spent by 
the radical governments to attract tourists, and they do not want 
the results spoiled by those with whom foreigners come into con- 
tact whilst residing or travelling in their countries. Financial 
harm is the greatest evil that they fear. 

Public morality is an integral feature of social life. Much 
belonging under this heading has been mentioned before, and 
other things will find a place in the section on religion. Here it 
may be stated that some things are better and some things worse 
than in democratic countries. Gangs there are none. The 
movies are better. As far as birth control is concerned, it seems 
much less practised. Whether it is the same with abortion is a 
question hard to decide, since births are on the increase. [Il- 
legitimate children are becoming more numerous. It seems that 
the absence from home of so many young people in labor camps 
is one of the causes. Many girls have been sent home as expec- 
tant mothers. Since court records published in the party papers 
are not reliable in this matter, they form no basis for definite con- 
clusions. 
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Youth cannot remain faithful to the principles of Christianity 
if subjected to so many pagan suggestions, false teachings, uni- 
versal liberalism, etc. It simply loses faith and morality without 
realizing it. The following latest German statistics speak for 
that country. 

Between the ages of 14 and 18 years the number of delinquents 
was 12,303 in 1934, and 16,872 in 1936—an increase of 37%. 

Moral delinquencies, in which party officials are often the worst 
offenders, increased from 418 in 1934 to 763 in 1936—an increase 
of 80%. 

Murder or assault increased from 18 in 1934 to 65 in 1936. The 
number of severely wounded increased from 271 in 1934 to 443 in 
1936. 

Theft and robbery cases increased from 5326 in 1934 to 6831 in 
1936—25% being serious cases. 


Religious Situation 


The religious situation is not the same in all totalitarian coun- 
tries. In some religion is altogether proscribed; in others re- 
ligion is upheld, but its practice is practically made impossible; 
in others again religion is no pressing problem just now. The 
time may come when all will turn against religion, because the 
Christian world-ideology and the totalitarian ideology are in- 
compatible, and sooner or later must clash. Nor are the motives 
for meddling in religion the same in all these countries. In some 
it is simply hatred against God; in others it is the urge to establish 
peace between quarreling religious bodies by establishing a 
national cult; in all, however, exists the feeling that either their 
ideology or Christianity must disappear. In countries where 
there is but one state religion not directly opposing the Govern- 
ment in political and economic matters, religion is tolerated as a 
minor evil. Some impotent religious minorities may also be 
tolerated under these conditions. But in none of these countries 
is religion as free as it ought to be. 

The suppression of the Masons and Jews does not seem to be 
a religious question; it is rather political, racial, social and 
economic. The Masons are considered to be a government 
within a government, and, therefore, impossible in a totalitarian 
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State. The Jews are internationalists, and hence are not wanted 
by an extreme Nationalism. That both are opposed to the 
Christian, especially the Catholic, religion and culture, does not 
seem to have had any connection with their abolition. Both, 
of course, have caused political, commercial, and social unrest 
by their extreme liberalism, and have had a hand in international 
disturbances, and for these reasons they are not entirely innocent 
sufferers. 

But few of the radical countries will concede that they per- 
secute the Church. They announce that they desire to make 
religion more fruitful by limiting church activities to purely 
spiritual matters which do not influence the views nor disturb the 
conscience of the people. They will also support religion as 
long as it does not antagonize the ruling powers. They know 
well enough that codperation cannot be expected. Hitherto the 
State and religion were united; henceforth they will be separated, 
and the Churches must take their place under the Government. 
If the Churches submit without protest, do not preach anything 
prejudicial to the omnipotent State, and observe the laws issued 
by the ministry for education and religion, all will be well. Some 
of the Governments demand a more up-to-date religion, a West- 
ern instead of an Eastern Cult, and insist upon moral freedom of 
membership and attendance. Hence, it is not allowed to publish 
the names of those who have publicly withdrawn from the 
Church, or reprehend the faithful for missing Mass on Sundays. 
The refusal of Catholic burial to apostates may cause serious 
trouble. Admonitions given in the confessionals may be and 
are used against the priests. It is prohibited to have any religious 
functions outside the church or cemetery without the consent of 
the secret political police. At one time the bishop when con- 
secrating a new church was forbidden to sprinkle the outside 
wall, but the immense crowd of worshippers made the police 
hesitate to interfere. Diocesan and church bulletins are mostly 
forbidden; the false reason for the prohibition given is scarcity of 
paper. It is also difficult for chanceries and churches to obtain 
mimeograph paper. Obviously the purpose is to control all com- 
munications between the bishops and priests or between the 
priests and the parishioners. In case the police get an advance 
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notice of pastoral letters and communications, the papers and 
the mimeograph are confiscated, and often the typewriter also. 
All cases of disobedience to possible and impossible regulations 
are publicized, and the laws become stricter until a final blow 
may be attempted without much revolt. 

Meanwhile the party is providing a pagan religion for the 
people, which they can accept and practise without coming into 
conflict with the State. The Government is still supporting 
priests and ministers, claiming that on the part of the State all 
has been done to promote religion but that the old Churches are 
obstinate. Concordats mean nothing, since they are construed 
unilaterally without regard to reality, justice, and truth. 

The attitude of the German Government towards religion has 
been well stated in a public document: ‘‘The State confesses a 
positive Christianity according to party ideals. Hence, the 
quarrels with existing Churches. In religious matters it strives 
after liberty of belief and conscience. Hence, it does not oppose 
a confessional Church in its religious efforts, but the State must 
prevent people who belong to these Churches from starting a 
political fight.’’ Just what is meant by this is hard to say, 
except perhaps that it is not favorable to Christianity. Nor does 
it need proof that a Church founded upon dogmas and Holy 
Scripture cannot live up to such pronouncements. But the 
State acts according to its policy as enunciated. 

During May, 1937, the German ministry of education issued 
the following decree: ‘‘In the future, religious instructions must 
also serve to educate youth to national socialism, because all 
branches of education must serve this purpose. Hence, it can- 
not be permitted that influences opposed to the national socialist 
ideology arouse discontent in the souls of the young. Now, 
because religion is a regular branch of education, the school 
authorities must provide for this in a manner that is advan- 
tageous to national socialism. Material that is opposed to the 
moral sensitiveness of the German race must no longer be found 
in the text-books. Certain parts of the Old Testament must be 
eliminated; others must be kept in the background. The 
minister expects that the national socialist superintendents of 
schools, together with teachers and clergymen having the welfare 
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of the nation at heart, will codperate in arranging religious lessons 
so as to make them conform with the ideals of national socialism. 
Definite regulations will be issued at the proper time.” 

Shortly afterwards priests and ministers who had always 
taught religion in public schools were forbidden to continue their 
instructions. In September, 1937, it was forbidden to teach or 
preach on original sin, because the dogma was of Jewish origin and 
the Aryans were perfect from the beginning. The Catechism is 
being revised. The seven capital sins are turned into patriotic 
virtues; fertility has been substituted for lust, and children and 
adults are taught to hate what they cannot convert to national 
socialist ideas. Teachers who had been excommunicated for 
years were placed at the head of the teachers of religion. And 
so it continues. 

On February 12, 1938, the party press announced that the anti- 
church drive is gaining momentum, and that the withdrawals 
from churches demanded by party orders is tremendously increas- 
ing. A few days later it became known that with the closing of 
the national headquarters of the Catholic Young Men’s Organiza- 
tion five-sixths of the male Sodalities had been dissolved. Only 
a few survive in the Dioseses of Mainz, Freiburg, Rottenburg, 
Berlin, Miinster, Osnabriick, and Fulda. The girls’ and young 
ladies’ Sodalities are following, with Bavaria in the lead. It is 
but a question of months until all Catholic organizations have 
ceased to exist. 

Occasionally rumors are spread that the Governments are 
relaxing their laws against religion, but this is published for 
propaganda purposes; the contrary is and willremain true. There 
is no change in sight. Until a few weeks ago Christians placed 
their hope in the militia, but this hope is gone too. The good 
Christian high officers have been forced to resign; the Catholics 
graduating from military academies must approve of the duel if 
they desire an army commission, and the best young men will 
not do this, and hence are banned from the army. Moreover, 
reaction against the party is high treason. 

It is evidently not necessary to go more into details. There 
would be no end of quotations, since restricting ordinances and 
laws continue to be issued at short intervals. It is quite safe to 
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predict that, if conditions remain as they are at present, more 
than half of the Catholics will give up their religion within a com- 
paratively short time. This opinion is quite prevalent. 

The bishops of radical countries are in full accord with the ad- 
dress of the Pope to the Cardinals: 


“‘People (governments) say the Catholic religion is no longer a 
religion but is pclitics, and this pretext is used to justify a persecu- 
tion that is represented not as a persecution but as a manceuvre of 
defense. . . . It is the same accusation as was made against Christ 
when He was dragged before Pontius Pilate, and when He was 
accused of meddling in politics, of being an usurper, a conspirator 
against a political kingdom, of being an enemy of Cesar. We can 
reply as Jesus Christ did. If we were engaged in politics, as we are 
accused of being, there perhaps would be a place also for us, however 
small and insignificant, amid all this talk of armaments and of war. 
No, we do not need to go that far. ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.’. .. 

“Admittedly we affirm that every citizen must obey the laws of 
God, the laws of Christ, in his civil life. But is this politics, or is 
this religion? This is what we have always done. If any one has 
thought or said otherwise, he is against the truth... . 

“We desire that in the civil, human and social life of all citizens 
the rights of God, which are the rights of the soul, be respected... . 

‘“‘What pains us most profoundly is that this slander (using religion 
for political ends) has been hurled against many venerable members 
of the episcopate, against many authoritative members of the Sacred 
College, against numberless priests and faithful who have no other 
thought but to obey the laws of God, to teach His divine law, and to 
act as good Christians. We are engaged in religion and not in poli- 
tics. Everyone knows it, and all those can see it who wish to see 
Og 

This, like other Pontifical pronouncements, was not published 
in the party press, and multigraphed copies privately circulated 
in large numbers were confiscated whenever found. Such Papal 
pronouncements are in direct opposition to the radical dictum: 
“There is no law but the law of the land; there are no laws from 
above or from beyond the border. All are responsible to the 
Leader, and he is responsible only to his God.” 

The annexation of Austria by Germany, which has been ac- 
complished since the earlier part of this article was written, 
raises the question: ‘“What will be the future conditions in that 
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country?’ The answer is that there cannot be the least doubt 
that the national socialist laws and methods will be extended to 
Austria and its Catholic population. That was the reason for 
the occupation. Any promises that may be made will either not 
be kept or will be accompanied by unacceptable conditions. The 
annexation was planned some time ago. In March, 1937, a 
certain Austrian ambassador told the writer that an agreement 
had been reached between Germany and Italy that neither coun- 
try would interfere with the other when Germany carried out its 
plan to seize Austria, or Italy carried out its intentions with re- 
gard to the Adriatic eastern coast. No one who saw the de- 
corations painted for the first anniversary of the empire of Rome 
can be in doubt about what Italy’s intentions are. In Hungary, 
which is not a German but a Mongolian nation, many are still 
willing to welcome a Hapsburger as the wearer of the crown of 
Saint Stephan.’ 


2 The third and last installment of this series will complete the picture. It will 
explain the attitude of the people and clergy towards the Government and its ac- 
tivities, and give a more pleasant sight of civic life. Without the latter background 
many things must remain inexplicable. 








Revisions of the English Bible 
By JouN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


Two outstanding scholars were deeply interested about the 
middle of the last century in the publication of a new Catholic 
translation of the Bible. John Henry Newman (1801-1890) was 
trained from his childhood to take delight in reading the King 
James Version of the Bible, and even subsequent to his reception 
into the Church (October 9, 1845) spoke of its “‘grave majestic 
English.”” His scholarly qualifications need not be emphasized 
here. Francis Patrick Kenrick was born in Dublin, December 3, 
1796, and received a good Classical education. At the age of 
eighteen he went to Rome to study for the priesthood at the 
Propaganda College, and there became an outstanding student in 
theology and in the study of the Scriptures. As a young priest 
he came to America (September, 1821), and was chosen by Bishop 
Flaget to teach theology at Bardstown Seminary, Kentucky.’ 

The Kenrick-Frenaye Correspondence (1830-1862) published 
at Philadelphia in 1920 reveals the almost incredible activity of 
Francis P. Kenrick as Coadjutor of the Diocese of Philadelphia 
(1830-1842), Bishop of Philadelphia (1842-1851), and then as 
Archbishop of Baltimore (1851-1863). 

As early as 1847 Bishop Kenrick intended to publish various 
commentaries to the Scriptures. Hearing that Newman, a re- 
cent convert to the Church, “with the Pope’s approval will cor- 
rect the (new English) version,” he wrote to his brother, the 
Bishop of St. Louis, on May 25, 1847: “I have quite given up the 
thought of publishing commentaries on the Scriptures. . . and I 
would not have it appear that I am reaching out to reap another 
man’s harvest.’’? 

Whether this remark reflects merely a rumor or a real intention 
of Father Newman, who had been in Rome during part of 1846 
and 1847, we do not know. In any case, Bishop Kenrick did 
proceed with his original desire, and published in 1849 his revision 


1 Cf. The Ecclesiastical Review, 1934, 351-366. 
2 Cf. K.-F. C. (Kenrick-Frenaye Correspondence), 257. 
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of the Four Gospels from the Latin Vulgate.* This was favor- 
ably reviewed by Wiseman in The Dublin Review of September 
and December, 1849 (pp. 181-227, 291-345). However, Bishop 
Ignatius Aloysius Reynolds of Charleston (1844-1855) urged 
Bishop Kenrick “‘to give up the plan,” favoring “‘the design for a 
corrected (English) version, to be made by the codperation of 
three bishops, (one) in England, (one) in Ireland, and (one) also 
in this country.’’* 

Realizing the necessity of a new translation in America and the 
difficulty of following Bishop Reynolds’ suggestion, Bishop Ken- 
rick continued his work. In 1851 he published the rest of the 
New Testament (a second edition being printed in 1862), and this 
was followed by the Poetical Books of the Old Testament in 1857. 

In England preparations were being made for a new official 
version of the Bible in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Second Synod of Oscott held in 1855. Cardinal Wiseman on 
August 26, 1857, invited Newman to prepare “an annotated 
English version of the Bible.” On September 24 of the same year 
Newman accepted the invitation, ‘because nothing seems left to 
me but to obey the expression of a wish which comes to me from 
your Eminence with the concurrence of a Provincial Council.’’® 

Newman at once wrote to some Catholic scholars and obtained 
their codperation. This list of competent collaborators was sub- 
mitted to Cardinal Wiseman, and they began their task under 
the direction of Newman. He had intended to prefix to his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures a Prolegomena consisting of an elaborate 
philosophical and apologetical introduction to the history of Israel 
and Christianity. A rough outline of this was found among his 
papers, and is dated the Feast of St. Gregory, 1857.° 

The Ninth Provincial Council of Baltimore was held in 1858, 
eight bishops being present. On May 9, 1858, Archbishop Ken- 
rick in a letter to his brother, the Archbishop of St. Louis, wrote: 
“Our own Synod was closed with profit and advantage. The 

’ The Four Gospels, Translated from the Latin Vulgate, and Diligently Compared 
with the Original Greek Text, being a Revision of the ish Translation, with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By Francis Patrick Kenrick, Bishop of Philadelphia. 

‘ K.-F. C., Letter of April 10, 1850, 307-308. 

5 Wilfrid Ward, ‘“The Life of John Cardinal Henry Newman,” Vol. I, “New Im- 


pression” (London, 1913), 418-419. 
8 Ward, op. cit., 423-425. 
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bishops wished to have my version (of the Bible) preferred to the 
Douay. John H. Newman had told me earlier that he wished 
to use it as the basis of his own version. Three prelates were ap- 
pointed to confer by letter with him (Newman) and with the 
English and American bishops on this subject.’’’ 

Ward hardly helps us in tracing the history of this problem be- 
tween the years 1858 and 1860. Briefly and without any indica- 
tion as to the exact time, he refers to three communications re- 
ceived by Newman—namely, the letter of the American bishops 
forwarded to him without comment by Cardinal Wiseman, and 
about the same time a letter from the English bishops urging 
him to copyright the work in his own name, which caused him to 
become indignant, and finally, ‘‘a month later” (?), one from the 
Bishop of Charleston. On July 8, 1860, after two years of si- 
lence, Newman replied to a letter from the Archbishop of Balti- 
more, and stated that he had been in the same suspense as to the 
intention of the English prelates with respect to the new English 
version. Other authors add little material on the subject. The 
following tentative reconstruction, based on the Kenrick-Frenaye 
Correspondence, is here offered until further documentary evi- 
dence is presented. 

Up to November 30, 1858, the Archbishop of Baltimore had 
heard nothing “‘on counsel taken with John Henry Newman and 
the bishops of England.” He erroneously thought ‘‘that they 
would hardly be willing to enter into the design, and share with 
me in my work and plan.’ It seems very probable that this plan 
was to secure ‘‘one English version under the combined superin- 
tendence of Dr. Newman and the Archbishop Kenrick, in place 
of two independent ones.” The other alternative was for New- 
man to use the American translation as the basis of his own new 
version. In that same letter of November 30 to his brother, he 
states that he had learned indirectly that Newman was still 
thinking of using his version as the basis of the version for Eng- 
land, and says: “I would not object to such a plan.”’ 

Early the following year Bishop Patrick Neison Lynch of 
Charleston (1855-1882) informed the Archbishop of Baltimore 


’ K.-F. C., 413. 8 Ward, op. cit., 425-427. 
9 K.-F.C., 416. 10 Ward, op. cit., 426. 
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that Newman was ready to begin the work, but did not know the 
will of the bishops of England. This information is con- 
tained in Archbishop Kenrick’s letter to his brother, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, January 19, 1859.14. Assuming that Newman 
was at work on his independent version or still awaiting the de- 
cision of the English bishops, the Archbishop of Baltimore wrote 
his brother on March 7, 1859: “I have already an agreement for 
[the publication of] Job and the Prophets. Moreover, I would be 
unwilling to appear to do anything to block the plan of Newman. 
or to take away the honor of his [proposed] Version.’’? 


A letter of the Archbishop of Baltimore to his brother written 
probably on Trinity Saturday, 1860, is most enlightening. It 
offers the solution to the silence of the bishops of England, and 
shows that they had given serious thought to the entire problem. 
‘‘What was reported about men appointed by the Pope to revise 
the Douay Version is altogether without foundation. But John 
Henry Newman has made it known to me through J. G. Shea that 
a plan to unite forces was presented to the Sacred Congregation 
for consideration. I do not know the explanation of this, that 
this excellent man (Newman) should convey this information 
through the medium of a layman; for some time ago he answered 
the letter of the [American] prelates, saying that he had arranged 
everything for the publication of the [new] version. He says 
[now] that he does not know with security what the course will be, 
that the Cardinals are studying the problem.’’™* 

In 1860 Archbishop Kenrick was completing his translation 
and commentaries of Pentateuch and the Historical Books of the 
Old Testament. Through Mr. Shea he had informed Newman 
of the progress of his work, and how he had been kept in suspense 
waiting to know the intention of the English prelates. Newman 
on July 8, 1860, informed him that “I can only say that I have 
been in the same suspense myself.’’** It is very possible that the 
English bishops were, as already mentioned, expecting instruc- 
tions from the Sacred Congregation, which did not answer at the 
time for reasons still unknown to us. 

Newman did not proceed any further with his plan, nor was he 


11 K.-F, C., 416-417. 12 K.-F. C., 481. 
13 K.-F. C., 443-444. 14 Ward, op. cit., 427. 
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urged to do so. Of Archbishop Kenrick’s translation only the 
New Testament went into a second edition. His translation was 
highly praised at the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884), 
but was not declared the authentica versio for the United States." 

But the spirit of both Newman and Kenrick lives on. En- 
couraged in modern times by Pope Leo XIII in the ‘‘Providen- 
tissimus Deus” and by Pope Benedict XV in the ‘Spiritus Para- 
clitus,”” which urge that “professors of Sacred Scripture and 
theologians should master those languages in which the sacred 
books were originally written, and it would be well that ecclesi- 
astical students should cultivate them, more especially those who 
aspire to academic degrees,’’* Catholic exegetes of Belgium, 
France, Germany and Holland have edited splendid translations 
of the Bible from the original languages (as well as scientific com- 
mentaries). Meanwhile English and American scholars have 
not been inactive, but have also made their scholarly contributions 
to the Biblical literature. Two translations that have already 
appeared, and another that is to appear shortly, are worthy of 
mention and a brief discussion. 

In 1914 a new version of the New Testament, known as the 
Westminster Version, was begun. After twenty-one years 
(1935) it was completed. Both English and American scholars 
have collaborated to make this edition possible. It was edited 
by Fathers Lattey and Keating, both Jesuits. Each book is 
furnished with a solid and scholarly introduction. The transla- 
tion itself, based upon the Greek, is well done. There is another 
element that enhances its value, namely, the footnotes. Perhaps 
we are not overstating the case when we declare them to be a little 
scientific commentary, comparable at times in importance to 
the larger commentaries that have appeared in the foreign lan- 
guages. Now and then various appendices are added to the 
volumes, treating of specific theological topics. These again are 
a great help to scholars and the educated laity. In a word, the 
Westminster Version in four volumes ranks as an outstanding and 
splendid achievement of the century. The Old Testament based 
upon the Hebrew texts is now being translated. It may take 


18 Steinmueller in HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL ReviEw (September, 1936), 1271 sq. 
16 Enchiridion Biblicum, n. 103; cf. also 488. 
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another twenty years or more before this work will be finished. 
May its ending be as scholarly as its beginning! 

Quite recently another translation of the New Testament from 
the Greek has made its appearance in America. It is the edition 
of Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. We have had the 
happy privilege of reviewing this translation last December in THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEW. There our observations 
were largely confined to the Gospel of St. Luke; subsequent dili- 
gent study of many pericopes of the Gospels and of the Pauline 
Epistles further confirmed our judgment as to its great intrinsic 
merits and accuracy. Catholics as well as non-Catholics have 
praised it as a classic.” We have been told that since its publica- 
tion Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, and the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, have sent a special letter of congratulation 
to the American Dominican Provincial, congratulating him on the 
appearance of this work and giving it their blessing. 

The need of another translation of the Bible from the Vulgate 
has long been felt. Our modern text represents a mixed type," 
and correspondence with leading publishing houses both here and 
abroad shows that they are unable to specify exactly or are totally 
ignorant about what particular revision they are printing. But 
more important than this uncertain type or specific revision of text 
is the mode of expression or diction. It is a blessing that to a 
great extent Latin, Greek and Hebrew are dead languages. Thus, 
the prototypes of our modern translations remain more or less 
immutable and standard. But modern languages are mediums 
of expression, composed of words to convey specific ideas. Of all 
the modern languages none seems to be as complex and as pliable 
as the English. It was complex and variable in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries when the Douay-Rheims Version accord- 
ing to the Vulgate and the King James Version according to the 
Greek and Hebrew were printed. We must bear in mind that 
the King James Version, when originally printed, was not ab- 
solutely the best diction of the day, but having given preference 
to various words and expressions, it set the norm and standard of 


17 Cf. Fr. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in Commonweal, Fr. Keating, S.J., in Month, Msgr. 
Smith in Denver Register, Brooklyn Tablet, etc., also Dr. Ismar Peritz in Journal of 
Bible and Religion and in Religion in Life, P. W. Wilson in Publishers’ Weekly, etc. 

18 Steinmueller, 2bd., 1268-1274. 
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literature; the need of its revision was felt during the last cen- 
tury, and a further revision of the new revision is now being con- 
templated. 

The Council of Trent in its disciplinary Decree ‘‘Insuper’’ of 
April 8, 1546, for the Latin Rite, states that of all the Latin ver- 
sions ‘‘the Old Latin Vulgate edition, which has been approved 
by the long use of so many centuries in the Church, is to be held 
authentic in public readings, discussions, preachings and exposi- 
tions, and that no one shall dare to presume to reject it under any 
pretext whatsoever.’ It is evident from the Response of the 
Biblical Commission to the Church in the Netherlands that the 
words ‘‘public readings” (im publicis lectionibus) should be also 
applied to the public reading of the Sunday Gospels and Epistles 
in the vernacular at public services. The history of the Douay- 
Rheims Version based upon the Vulgate and its numerous revi- 
sions® show that Catholic scholars are primarily concerned in 
giving the faithful during every age a thoroughly accurate, faith- 
ful, clear and yet modern translation of the Bible. These were 
the guiding principles of Archbishop Kenrick and presumably of 
Father Newman, who, however, did not get beyond his Prolego- 
mena. ‘These are the guiding principles! of the American scholars 
of the Catholic Biblical Association of America. The edition of 
the New Testament, which they have undertaken, ought to be 
ready within another year or two. The ground and spade work 
for the long-needed revision of the Old Testament according to 
the Vulgate is being done. It would indeed be a happy ideal if 
collaboration on the Old Testament text with English Catholic 
scholars were made possible. An Old Testament text based upon 
the original languages as contemplated by the editors of the 
Westminster Version, and a new English translation of the Old 
Testament based upon the Vulgate, are not merely ideals to be 
sought, but vital needs both here and abroad for the educated 
faithful. Though “the Old Testament promises to be a slower 
and heavier task,” yet “there is no great achievement that is not 
the result of patient working and waiting.” 


19 Enchiridion Biblicum, n. 46. 
20 Steinmueller in HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW (August, 1936), 1154-1159. 
21 Newton, The Ecclesiastical Review (March, 1937), 244-253. 
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The Moral Nature of Graft 


By Joun A. McHuceu, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


VI. Graft Against Commutative Justice and 
Sincerity 

Besides the two kinds of justice already treated, legal (by which 
the individual pays to society the tribute due it) and distributive 
(by which society pays to individuals the apportionments which 
belong to them), there is a third form of justice known as com- 
mutative, by which an individual pays to another individual the 
exchange due the latter for some valuable thing rendered or 
harmed. The name commutative is taken from commutation, or 
exchange (such as buying and selling, barter and other forms of 
contracts, reparation for injury or damage done). It will be 
noted, then, that commutative justice differs from the other two: 
first, as to its subjects, who are equals, man and man, individual 
and individual; secondly, as to its object, which is some definite 
and permanent thing that is owed another because it is his by 
reason of contract or trespass. 

The duty of commutative justice is not engendered, like the 
other two, by the social relationships of superior and subordinate, 
which are natural and necessary, springing as they do from the 
fact that society is the whole of which the individual is part; 
but it follows on individual dealings, which are contingent, de- 
pending on the acts of those who obligate themselves to transfer 
what is their own to others. This happens first, in the case of 
contract, express or implied, known as voluntary commutation; 
secondly, in the case of injury, or involuntary commutation. A 
person who contracts about some valuable thing puts himself 
under the obligation to the other party to keep his engagement, 
for from the intention of both it has all the force of a private law 
binding them in conscience to fulfillment of the just right which 
each has acquired against the other. Similarly one who harms 
the goods—spiritual, personal, bodily, material, external—of his 
neighbor, thereby obligates himself to reparation; for the law 


of justice is that each one shall have his own, whether it be some- 
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thing already acquired or something due from contract. The 
sin committed by commutative injustice is grave when the amount 
or value involved is considerable. There is mortal sin, for exam- 
ple, when in a contract of sale one party is overcharged to the 
amount of $50 or even less, or when a like amount is taken from 
an owner against his will and without just claim on the side of the 
taker. 

From these remarks it appears that graft sins against commu- 
tative justice, and seriously so when the gains are large. The 
fact that graft is opposed to legal and distributive justice is no 
reason why it cannot be against commutative justice also. The 
first and second species of justice exist as between those who are 
not equal, namely, society and its individual members; the third 
between equals, namely, individuals and individuals. But when 
society and one of its members enter into a contract together on 
the same footing as physical persons, they are in that transaction 
equals. Their relationship in that affair is as a contractual one 
between individuals, and so is regulated by commutative jus- 
tice. It is somewhat as in the case of father and son who form 
a business firm, for in addition to their mutual duties that have 
natural kinship as a basis there are others resultant on their 
partnership contract. Now, graft is the act of one who is not 
merely a member of society (such as is any person whom birth 
makes a citizen); it is the act of one who is an official and rep- 
resentative of society, or, as the definition stated, ‘‘of a public 
servant.’ So, while every member of society sins against legal 
justice when he disregards the common good, a public servant 
sins not only against legal but also against commutative justice 
when he harms that good by neglect of his own pledged duties. 
In the case of a public servant, there is a contract entered into 
between him and the people that he will to the best of his abilities 
guard their rights and interests faithfully and well. If he is in 
the government as lawmaker, judge or executive, he has taken an 
oath of office. By this he is married to the State, and becomes 
as one moral person with it, and must make its interests his own; 
so that he is faithless and untrue if any other interest wins him 
away from wholehearted devotion to the commonwealth, the part- 
ner of his choice. The same principle holds in other positions 
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of trust, even though no vows of fealty are spoken. Those who 
entrust their interests to others do so with the understanding, 
implied at least, that the trustee is competent and will exercise 
every reasonable care in keeping and safeguarding them. Com- 
mutative justice is sinned against, therefore, when graft cor- 
rupts the will of a lawmaker, the mind of a judge, the acts of an 
executive, making them go after private interest, forgetful of the 
public welfare to which they once made their promises. It is 
sinned against when an employee whose honor and judgment are 
relied on by his employer uses his position of trust to take bribes 
at the employer’s expense; when directors of a corporation make 
secret gains for themselves by betrayal of the very men whom they 
were selected to serve; when the manager of a business forgets 
the fact that he is not its owner, but an employee who owes it the 
same loyalty a public representative owes his constituents; when 
the official of a firm employed and paid to make money for the 
firm and further its interests, uses it merely as a means to make 
money for himself, or as a useful connection whereby he may 
promote an outside company. The public servant stands in a 
fiduciary relation to his public, and this pledges him to give 
primary interest to their welfare; so that if he grafts at their ex- 
pense, he becomes guilty of breach of contract and sins by com- 
mutative injustice. Nor may he salve his conscience by drawing 
up such a contract as seemingly gives him a free hand to help 
himself. If a bank, for example, were to unite an affiliate seller 
of securities with an affiliate buyer of stocks and bonds, its legal 
status as seller would authorize it to have an eye to the profits 
it could make in the selling market. But as it would happen to 
be also a buyer for its investors, what guarantee would these 
latter have that their interests would be protected? No matter 
how honest the management might be personally, experience 
proves that men cannot act in two conflicting capacities and 
serve both faithfully. The whole arrangement would be un- 
sound, for the subject-matter of a contract must be something 
morally possible. It is unjust to break a good contract; it is 
also unjust to make an impossible agreement to the detriment 
of another. 

The objection is made in favor of graft that it is merely a form 
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of occult compensation, since it recovers for a public servant 
what he was forced by unjust contract to forfeit from the just 
wage due him according to commutative justice (on just wage, 
see Merkelbach, II, p. 578). This statement, however, makes too 
sweeping a charge to be taken seriously, especially as no proofs 
are submitted. Doubtless, there are some cases in which it could 
be verified and substantiated; but even these have to be well 
looked into, as exaggeration is to be guarded against. To illus- 
trate, during an investigation some years ago into “‘cumshaw,” 
or graft in marine circles, the excuse was offered that the practice 
was not only as old as the sea, but in some sort excusable because 
of the low wages and salaries paid on ships. In other words, 
“cumshaw”’ was justifiable as an occult compensation due to 
underpay in the shipping business. The investigators’ conclusion, 
though, was that while there might be some reason for the prac- 
tice on foreign ships, it could not be considered a valid excuse on 
American vessels. If this is the true state of affairs in what is 
held one of the most graft-infested occupations, we may infer that 
it is equally the case in others; hence, graft is due usually to 
custom and desire of easy profits, only exceptionally to the effort 
to recover what is one’s due. Those who practise graft are not 
generally in the bread-line, but are pictured by the cartoonist as 
hale and hearty, bursting with health and wealth. Even the 
practitioners of petty graft are not unemployed, but have good 
jobs, and a general view says ‘“‘soft jobs.’” The complaint that 
their salaries are inadequate would probably be received with 
derision and the remark that they don’t half-earn what they 
receive. And, after all we have said about the power and tyranny 
of graft, which is able to defy popular opinion, to levy toll on 
rich and poor, to entrench itself from year to year in the highest 
places—after all this, we say, it does seem quite ludicrous to put 
up “‘a poor mouth” to make graft seem respectable. The very 
name “‘graft’’ was likely suggested, as we saw, because it expressed 
the thought of a parasitical manner of living, by which a person 
extracts support from others as a shoot draws nourishment from 
a plant into which it is inserted. And if we recall from the an- 
nals of graft the huge salaries and bonuses and tributes its votaries 
have presented to themselves, the lucrative deals they have 
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engineered in their own favor, the big commissions and bribes 
they have extorted, we must think that these very men would 
laugh at you or think you were sarcastic if you suggested that 
doubtless they were seeking only some extra dollars to provide 
bread and butter for the wife and kiddies. No, the man who is 
trying to eke out his too scanty salary by additions here and 
there is not in the same class at all with the grafter. Individual 
cases of employees who felt they were “‘honest grafters,’’ and who 
took only what was due them, would not disprove the condemna- 
tion of graft as it actually exists. Moreover, while occult com- 
pensation is sometimes justified, we should note, first, that this 
occurs rarely and only when there is a certain and just debt not 
otherwise recoverable, and the compensation is like in kind to 
what is owed and not too burdensome for the debtor; secondly, 
that it is quite a different thing to say that occult compensation 
through graft is permissible, for graft connotes such procedures 
as scandal, harm to the public good, bribery, alliance with crime, 
deception, which can never be lawful or moral. 


Restitution for Graft 


It was said above that commutative differs from the other two 
forms of justice, not only by reason of its subjects (who are pri- 
vate individuals or at least on a footing as parties to a contract 
or injury), but also by reason of its objects or matter. This 
brings us to the important consideration of restitution or repara- 
tion for commutative injustice. 

Legal justice has to do with some present service one is held 
to render the community, such as giving labor or help in a time 
of emergency; but if one neglects this and the need passes, it is 
too late to assist, and there is no further obligation in that par- 
ticular matter. Distributive justice also has to do with a present 
thing, namely, the merits or needs of subordinates and the proper 
allotments to be made to them; but if the merits or needs cease, 
and distribution has not been made, there is no obligation to make 
reparation by doing now what should have been done before. 
Commutative justice, on the contrary, deals with a permanent 
thing, namely, the right of an owner to his property. If the 
debtor does not restore this property to the owner to-day, the 
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obligation nevertheless remains in force to-morrow; for though 
the owner’s need of the thing may have passed, or even his 
former worthiness, his ownership remains. And “res clamat 
domino.’ Property calls for its owner, no matter how long it has 
been unjustly kept from him, if prescription or other just title 
has not transferred it. Commutative justice therefore, which 
regulates justice between owner and detainer, demands restitution 
of what the owner is entitled to through contract or injury. 

Legal justice being based on ability to contribute and distribu- 
tive on claim to receive, they both follow a geometrical proportion; 
so that he who has half the wealth of another should receive only 
half the assistance. Commutative justice, on the other hand, 
being concerned not with relative ability or need of persons but 
with the amount of debt one of them owes the other, follows an 
arithmetical ratio; so that he who owes another ten dollars is 
bound to pay ten exactly, not some fraction of ten. It requires, 
therefore, that he who took the property of another or who in- 
flicted damages, must pay back in full—damages, expenses, in- 
terest losses, and the like included. 

This duty of restitution should not be overlooked in the question 
of graft, since, as we saw, graft sins by commutative injustice, 
a wrong that entails the burden of reparation of the very thing 
or the amount about which injustice was done. A conscientious 
person would see this obligation of making good the injustices 
of graft, but the unscrupulous, of whom doubtless there are 
many, would not give the matter a thought. Now and then the 
Government receives contributions to the so-called Conscience 
Fund. Part of this we suppose is reparation for graft; but even 
the total fund is not considerable. 

It is useful nevertheless to recall the duty of restitution for 
graft, since in the first place the thought of it will often act as a 
deterrent against the sin itself. We once heard it said of a poli- 
tician whom opponents accused of graft, that he answered: 
“Since my conscientious convictions would not permit me to keep 
stolen property, there would be no purpose in my grafting.” 
Leviticus (vi. 1-7) had a strict prescription of restitution about 
cases of injustice similar to graft, and this law must have had a 
salutary effect in lessening such wrongs. It ruled that extortion, 
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false oath, breach or betrayal of trust about a deposit for safe- 
keeping be regarded as a crime, and for expiation ordered restora- 
tion with the addition of one-fifth and a sacrificial offering. 

And as a second result, if the remembrance of restitution did 
not always prevent injustice, it at least righted many a wrong. 
We have the example of Zacheus, a superintendent of tax-collec- 
tors in the city of Jericho, who had amassed a large fortune 
through graft in his office. We may surely assume it was graft 
by which he unjustly enriched himself; for, as St. John the 
Baptist said to the members of Zacheus’s profession, the special 
vice to which they were addicted was exaction of more than the 
appointed tax (Luke, iii. 13) ; and it is well known that they were 
detested for their extortion. Zacheus was very unpopular, there- 
fore, in Jericho, but at the coming of Christ to his town he was 
converted. So sincere was he that he not only paid his debts of 
justice by making fourfold restitution to those he had wronged, 
but also performed the charity of distributing half his goods to 
the poor. Zacheus might be called the good grafter in the same 
sense we speak of the good or penitent thief; for Christ became 
the guest of Zacheus and said to him: ‘This day is salvation come 
to this house’ (Luke, xix. 9). An early tradition has it that he 
became a companion of St. Peter and first Bishop of Cesarea, and 
he has been venerated among the Saints. He is a model of re- 
pentance and reparation for those who have defrauded their 
neighbor through the use of their public position for private ends. 

It is still not clear perhaps whether graft engenders the duty 
of restitution in all cases, and also what are the chief cases in 
which it does require that restitution be made. Hence, the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1) Does graft subject one to restitution if there is no offense 
against commutative justice? Answer: No; for then the other 
party in the case has not been deprived of what is strictly his, and 
has no claim to its restoration. For example, a private citizen 
who takes a bribe not to vote, or to vote for a less worthy candi- 
date, does not act against commutative justice as regards the 
State, since he is not under contract even implicitly to exercise 
the suffrage or to choose the best candidate. He sins, however, 
in the first case against legal, in the second against distributive 
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justice (Merkelbach, II, 648). Neither is the citizen bound, 
on his own initiative at least, to restore the money to the briber; 
for though the act was sinful, he has kept his part of the agree- 
ment. The law, however, rightly punishes electoral bribery, and 
such acts may even invalidate an election. 

(2) When is graft against commutative justice productive of 
the duty of restitution? Answer: Unless one is unable to restore 
or has been excused for some lawful reason such as condonation 
by the debtor, graft must be made good as follows: 

(a) When one holds unjustly what belongs to others—An em- 
ployee in business or government service who takes bribes by 
agreement (at least implicit) which are charged to the employer, 
must make good the latter’s loss. Likewise a trustee who has 
money which by ‘“‘slick’’ manceuvering of client interests he de- 
toured from them to himself must give his clients what is justly 
theirs. A grafter who fraudulently kept another and better 
man from office and got himself into the position, must resign 
his post or make other restitution (Merkelbach, op. cit., II, 650 B). 
Likewise a judge or other public official who accepts gifts for doing 
what his office obliges him to do, and for which he is paid, must 
restore his ill-gotten goods, since he has no right to be paid twice 
for his work. Gifts bestowed in order to obtain unlawful de- 
cisions, or gifts of mere liberality but forbidden by law, should 
be returned when the law or courts outlaw them as invalid (Nol- 
din, ““De Preceptis Dei et Ecclesiz,”’ n. 721). 

(b) When one unjustly harms what belongs to others —He who 
buys a political office must compensate the State for the damage 
it suffers if he is incompetent. And likewise he whose vote or 
nomination knowingly puts an unsuitable person in office is so 
far responsible personally for all the injuries the community may 
suffer (Cahill, loc. cit.; Merkelbach, ibid., 650). Officials who 
waste the public goods, or who defraud the public by useless or 
excessive taxes, are also bound to restitution (Merkelbach, <bid., 
653). Inspectors who for bribes connive at violations of food, 
milk and health laws are responsible for tragedies that follow in 
the wake of such iniquity. A salesman who bribes a workman 
to sabotage in the workshop the goods of a rival sales-house must 
repair the injury done his competitor. 
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(c) When one unjustly helps grafters to steal or damage.—Ex- 
amples here would be an official who, instead of protecting his 
fellow-citizens or fellow-stockholders, helps another official by 
his vote or his silence to graft at their expense; or a policeman 
who instead of defending the public against thievery forces them 
to contribute graft to some politician and acts as his collector. 

The axiom that no one should profit by his wickedness is thus 
upheld, since the grafter is bound to restitution for commutative 
injustice. True, St. Thomas (Summa Theol., II-III, Q. 32, a. 7; 
Q. 62, a. 5, ad 2; Q. 87, a. 2, ad 2) and modern theologians 
generally permit one to retain the proceeds of a fulfilled con- 
tractus turpis, unless the gifts were excessive, or made invalid by 
law or court. This would not benefit a grafter, however, when 
he pays out or receives public property as graft, since that prop- 
erty is not his nor his accomplice’s to dispose of at their pleasure. 
Nor does it help a grafter who is charging a ‘‘squeeze’’ for what 
he already owes the public. 

St. Thomas would not permit a rascal who has lead another 
into sin by promise of pay to escape the duty of paying for the 
trouble he has caused the other party. But he supposes, of course, 
that the rascal is paying from his own money, which is quite 
different from the case of the grafter using the money of the tax- 
payer and of the Government. 

To conclude now these articles on graft, let us recall what has 
been said. First of all, graft, though outwardly legal as a rule, 
and not always in form a betrayal of public service, is damaging 
to the body politic, especially in contributing to the modern pagan 
idea which views life as a racket. Next, though graft may per 
accidens be used by benevolent despots for the aid of the poor, it 
is naturally a means of discrimination and harms one where it 
aids another. Finally, it often makes the pledged servant of the 
people their despoiler. To all this more might be added about 
the dishonesty of graft, the lying, hypocrisy, concealment and 
hypocrisy that go with it. 

The question offered in these articles, ‘Is graft moral?’ is 
answered therefore in the negative, for the reasons that graft is 
unjust to the community, to individuals, and to public service, and 
unfaithful to that truthfulness so vital to happy human relations. 
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The underlying causes of graft have not been critically studied, 
nor have remedies been suggested. But whatever the proximate 
reasons and cures may be, the roots of the disease and the radical 
cure are both moral. And since graft is a thing so ancient and so 
widespread, the blame should not be laid ultimately at the door 
of particular circumstances of time or place, or of special wicked- 
ness of individuals or groups, but rather should be ascribed to 
the imperfection of human nature as a whole. ‘‘All these evils 
come from within” (Mark, vii. 23). There would be no graft in 
the world if there was not first graft in the heart, and graft 
grows in the heart out of selfish disregard for the rights of others 
and cynical contempt for truth. The basic cure for graft, and 
also for the other public ills that plague humanity, is respect for 
the inner law and right above mere legalism and force, a return 
to the old-fashioned virtues of fairness and honesty. Is it vision- 
ary to hope for that perfection from humanity to-day? 











Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Unauthorized Administration of the Sacraments 


The minister who dares to administer the Sacraments to per- 
sons who are forbidden either by the divine or the ecclesiastical 
law to receive them, shall be suspended from the administration 
of the Sacraments for a period of time to be prudently deter- 
mined by the Ordinary, and punished with other penalties in 
proportion to the gravity of his guilt, without prejudice to the 
special penalties decreed by law for certain offenses of this kind 
(Canon 2364). 

The law says ‘‘minister qui ausus fuerit,’’ which implies full 
knowledge and deliberation on the part of the minister of the 
Sacraments when he admits unworthy persons to the Sacraments. 
The reception of the Sacraments may be forbidden to Catholics 
either by the divine law or by ecclesiastical regulations. The 
divine law forbids the reception of the Sacraments of the living, 
as they are called, by those who are in the state of mortal sin, 
and the reception of the Sacraments of the dead without the 
necessary dispositions of the soul. Now, it may happen that the 
priest knows apart from the confessional, which knowledge is 
not considered here, that a person is not worthy to receive Holy 
Communion, but such a one presents himself at the communion 
rail. What is the priest to do? Canon 855 prescribes that those 
who are publicly known as unworthy shall be refused, even if they 
publicly come to Holy Communion. On the other hand, the 
same Canon prescribes concerning occult sinners that, if they 
secretly ask for the Sacraments and are known to the priest as 
unworthy, they should be refused; but if they publicly ask and 
cannot be refused without scandal, they should be admitted. 

By ecclesiastical law the reception of the Sacraments is for- 
bidden to persons excommunicated, personally interdicted, or 
publicly infamous. Before they can be admitted to the Sacra- 
ments, the law requires that their repentance and amendment be 
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known, and that they have repaired public scandal, if any was 
connected with their bad conduct (cfr. Canon 855, § 1). 

If a priest in contravention to Canon 2364 admitted persons to 
the Sacraments, he is to be punished by his Ordinary (bishop or 
regular prelate) with suspension for a length of time proportioned 
to the gravity of his guilt. The penalty does not take effect until 
the authorities act, and the suspension is of the nature of a 
vindicative penalty, not a censure. 

The Sacraments of the Church may not be given to members of 
other Christian denominations and of the Oriental separated and 
so-called orthodox Churches, even though they err in good faith 
and ask for the Sacraments, unless they have renounced their 
errors and have been received into the Catholic Church. Thus 
Canon 731 prescribes. It is not because they are judged un- 
worthy to receive the Sacraments, but because they are separated 
of their own will from union with the Church as an organization, 
and cannot be recognized as members by the Church so long as 
they want to stay away from the Church. The Sacraments are 
not only means of divine grace, but also signs of membership in 
the Church. No exception from this rule of Canon 731 is per- 
mitted in the ordinary circumstances of life. However, in danger 
of death when a Protestant or schismatic asks for the Sacraments 
of the Church and it is not possible or not advisable to urge them 
to renounce their own Church, the Sacraments that they know 
and believe in can be given to them provided no scandal is given 
thereby. That much can be gathered from the Decree of the 
Holy Office, July 20, 1898 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 1203). 
There are undoubtedly many good Christian souls in Protestant 
and schismatic denominations who can truly say with the schis- 
matic woman quoted in the above Decree of the Holy Office: “I 
do not know what schism is. I know the one true religion of 
Christ in the world in which I want to live and to die. It does 
not belong to me to judge of the questions about religion, for, as 
they were started by the priests, let them settle those questions 
among themselves with Christian charity.” 

Unauthorized Administration of Confirmation by Priest 

A priest who neither by law nor by concession of the Roman 

Pontiff has the faculty to administer the Sacrament of Confirma- 
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tion, and yet dares to administer this Sacrament, shall be sus- 
pended. A priest who presumes to administer Confirmation 
beyond the limits of the faculty conceded to him, is automatically 
deprived of such faculty (Canon 2365). 

The ordinary minister of Confirmation is the bishop (i.e., a 
person who has received the episcopal consecration). The priest 
cannot validly administer the Sacrament of Confirmation unless 
he is authorized by law or by special indult of the Holy See. That 
is and has been the teaching of the Church from ancient times. 
Just what powers the priest needs to confirm validly is not easy 
to determine. The order of the priesthood suffices, for the 
episcopal order is not absolutely required in the minister of Con- 
firmation; but something besides that order is necessary. If one 
wishes to call it jurisdiction, one is baffled by the fact that a bishop 
can confirm validly without jurisdiction. The restriction of Con- 
firmation to the bishops is attested by documents of the third 
century, but the reason for it is not set forth. St. Thomas 
Aquinas gives some reason that is not very convincing. The 
Sacrament of Confirmation, according to him, is the finishing 
touch to the master-work of the sanctification of souls. The 
master-workman in the sanctification of souls is the bishop. 
Wherefore, this work should be done by the bishop (cfr. ‘“Bap- 
tism and Confirmation,’ by Rev. Adhemar D’Ales, S.J., trans- 
lated by Rev. Joseph H. Howard, Edinburgh, 1929). It is quite 
certain that in the early centuries of the Church the bishop could 
give authority to the priests to confirm. In the capitula of St. 
Martin of Braga, Spain, in the sixth century, Chapter 52 reads: 
“The priest does not confirm infants when the bishop is present, 
unless perhaps it has been commanded him by the bishop.’”’ Yet, 
Pope Innocent I in 416 had written to Bishop Decentius of 
Eugubium: ‘‘The anointing of the forehead of children is ob- 
viously a duty which is clearly reserved to the bishop. For the 
priests, although they are in the second rank of the priesthood, 
have not the honor of the episcopacy. It is a pontifical power, 
reserved to the bishops, to anoint or to give the Holy Ghost, the 
Paraclete. This is proved not only from the practice of the 
Church, but also from the Acts of the Apostles, where we read 
that Peter and John were sent to give the Holy Ghost to those 
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who had been already baptized’’ (Denzinger-Bannwart, ‘En- 
chiridion Symbolorum,”’ n. 98). 

The history of Canon Law has not preserved the date of the 
change in the practice of the Church whereby the right to em- 
power priests for the administration of Confirmation was reserved 
to the Supreme Head of the Church. Pope Benedict XIV dis- 
cusses the question in his work, ‘“De Synodo Dicecesana”’ (lib. 
VII, cap. VIII), and says that no matter what the practice of 
some bishops in the past may have been, it is certain that Con- 
firmation given by a priest in virtue of delegation by a bishop is 
null and void. The reason is that the Holy See has reserved that 
right to itself exclusively. That reservation is proved from the 
custom established in the whole Latin Church for centuries, and 
from the letter of the Pope Nicholas I to Bishop Hincmar and the 
hierarchy of the Frankish Empire. When Pope Clement VI re- 
ceived the Patriarch of the Armenians to reunion with the Church 
of Rome, one of the points of Catholic teaching insisted upon was 
that the Roman Pontiff exclusively could give power to priests 
to confirm, and that those who had been confirmed by a priest 
without the concession of the Roman Pontiff must be confirmed 
over again by a bishop. 

In the Oriental Rites the priests from about the fifth century 
gave Confirmation immediately after Baptism. As Pope Bene- 
dict XIV in the above-quoted work, chapter 9, writes, the ques- 
tion was discussed at length with the Greeks in the Council of 
Florence (1439), and the Council was satisfied with the reasons 
the Greeks gave for their practice of allowing the priests to con- 
firm. It is the consent of the Supreme Authority, tacit or ex- 
plicit, that gives priests power to confirm. For Bulgaria, Albania, 
Isle of Cyprus, Italy and the adjacent isles and for the Maronites 
on Mount Lebanon, the Holy See has declared that the Oriental 
priests have no power to give the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

According to the law of the Code, the following dignitaries of 
the Church, even though they do not have episcopal consecra- 
tion, are empowered to give the Sacrament of Confirmation: 
Cardinals, abbots and prelates nullius (1.e., in charge of a territory 
belonging to no other diocese), vicars and prefects Apostolic. Their 
power is limited to the confines of the territory of their jurisdic- 
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tion and to the duration of their office. This rule does not concern 
Cardinals, for they have no territory of jurisdiction as Cardinals 
(cfr. Canon 782, §3). By indult of the Holy See other priests 
especially in the foreign missions are given the power to confirm; 
they cannot validly confirm persons belonging to an Oriental Rite 
unless the contrary is expressly stated in their indult (Canon 782, 
$4). Priests of Oriental Rites who have the power to confirm 
infants immediately after baptism are forbidden to confirm in- 
fants of the Latin Rite. If they do, the Confirmation would be 
valid, for Canon 782, §5, which forbids Oriental priests to con- 
firm infants of the Latin Rite has no invalidating clause. The 
schismatic priests of Oriental Rites can validly confirm with the 
exception of those who belong to countries (mentioned above) 
in which the Holy See has taken away from Oriental priests the 
power to confirm, for the Holy Office on January 15, 1766, de- 
clared that schismatic priests have not generally been deprived 
of the power to confirm. 

Priests who have by law or indult of the Holy See the power to 
confirm cannot bless the chrism necessary for Confirmation, so 
that the Confirmation given by them is invalid unless they use 
chrism blessed by a bishop. This is the law for the Oriental 
Rites as well as for the Latin Church (Canon 781, § 1). 


Hearing Confessions without Jurisdiction 


A priest who presumes to hear sacramental confessions without 
the necessary jurisdiction is automatically suspended a divinis; 
he who presumes to absolve from reserved sins, is automatically 
suspended from the hearing of confessions (Canon 2366). 

It is an established principle in the Church that for the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of Penance two things are necessary 
for validity, the order of the priesthood and jurisdiction con- 
ferred by the competent ecclesiastical Superior. The jurisdiction 
is given either by law or by special concession of the competent 
ecclesiastical Superior. By law the Cardinals of the Church have 
jurisdiction to hear confessions anywhere in the world; bishops 
from the day they receive official notice of their elevation to the 
episcopal rank can choose for themselves and the persons of their 
household any priest for confession, and if he does not have 
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jurisdiction, he obtains it by such choice (Canon 239, §§ 1-2; Canon 
349, §1,n.1). By law all who are appointed to an office to which 
jurisdiction the external and internal forum is attached, obtain 
power to hear the confessions of persons within the territory of 
their jurisdiction and their own subjects anywhere; in this cate- 
gory are residential bishops, abbots and prelates nullius, their 
vicars general, administrators, vicars and prefects Apostolic, 
major Religious Superiors of exempt organizations for their sub- 
jects. The Canon Penitentiary obtains by his appointment juris- 
diction for confession in the diocese, and a pastor by appointment 
to a parish gets jurisdiction for confession within his parish. 
Both the Canon Penitentiary and the pastors can hear their 
subjects (the first, all residents of the diocese; the other, residents 
of his parish) anywhere in the world, but they have no power to 
delegate others for confessions. All priests are delegated by law 
to hear anywhere in the world the confessions of persons who are 
in danger of death. 

Delegation of jurisdiction for the confessions of seculars and 
Religious to all priests, including exempt Religious, is given by 
the local Ordinary of the place where the confessions are heard. 
In exempt clerical Orders and Congregations delegated jurisdic- 
tion over the professed, novices and others mentioned in Canon 
514, § 1, can also be given by that Religious Superior whom the 
constitutions empower to delegate priests. The Superior has the 
right to delegate the jurisdiction not only to his own priests but 
also to seculars and to priests of another Religious organization 
(Canon 875, §1). The delegated jurisdiction which a priest re- 
ceives from the local Ordinary cannot be exercised outside the 
territory of the Ordinary. If there is a time limit attached to it 
(e.g., during a certain mission or retreat), the faculties to hear 
confessions begin and end with the time for which they were 
given. 

Canon 2366 rules that, if a priest presumes to hear confessions 
without jurisdiction, he incurs ispo facto suspension a divinis. 
That suspension forbids every act of orders which one is entitled 
to by sacred ordination or by privilege (Canon 2279, § 2, n. 2). 
The law says, if the priest presume to hear confessions without 
jurisdiction. This implies that he is fully conscious and cer- 
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tain that he has no jurisdiction. If the priest has a positive and 
probable doubt either in law or in fact whether he has jurisdic- 
tion, he can hear confessions, because the Church then supplies 
jurisdiction (cfr. Canon 209). In common error the Church like- 
wise supplies jurisdiction. However, many commentators on the 
Code say that the priest who in common error hears confessions 
without an urgent reason incurs the suspension, for actually he 
has not received jurisdiction in the regular way. The supplying 
of jurisdiction in common error is granted by the Church for 
the sake of the people who are mistaken, not in favor of the 
priest. That reason is not convincing, for Canon 209 puts both 
cases of supplied jurisdiction on the same level; it reads: ‘The 
Church supplies jurisdiction both for the external and internal 
forum in common error, and in a positive and probable doubt 
whether of fact or law.’”’ It is not true, therefore, that a priest 
who has jurisdiction in common error hears confessions without 
jurisdiction. At the present state of the controversy on this 
point most commentators on the Code say that the priest may 
not licitly hear confession in common error, and, if he does, he 
incurs the suspension of Canon 2366. 

If a priest presumes to absolve from reserved sins without 
special faculties, Canon 2366 punishes him with ipso facto suspen- 
sion from the hearing of confessions. Here are meant the sins 
that may be reserved by the Ordinary of the place where the 
priest hears confessions and the one sin reserved by the Holy 
See (viz., false accusation of a priest about solicitation in con- 
fession). A few commentators on the Code wish to include re- 
served censures under Canon 2366, but the wording of this Canon 
plainly indicates that reserved sins only are meant. If the priest 
forgets that the sin is reserved, if he acts in ignorance of the 
reservation (unless it be the so-called affected ignorance), he 
does not incur the censure of partial suspension. If other sins 
besides the reserved one were confessed, the absolution is valid, 
but the reserved sin is remitted indirectly only. As the moralists 
point out, the mistake should be rectified if it can be done without 
the violation of the seal of confession. 

Canon 899, § 3, grants faculties to the pastor to absolve from 
reserved sins during the time for the Easter confession and to 
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the missionaries during the time of the mission. In virtue of 
Canon 900, the reservation of sins ceases for the confession of the 
sick who cannot leave the house and for the confession of persons 
who confess in preparation for contracting marriage, and when- 
ever the confessor conscientiously judges that faculty to absolve 
cannot be asked of the authorities without grave inconvenience 
or without danger of violating the seal of confession. 





Parish School Administration 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 
The Art of Questioning 


Every teacher uses questions. The question is an accepted 
tool of teaching. No one doubts the importance of its use. 
With it the teacher discovers what the pupil knows, what back- 
ground he possesses, what he learns. It need occasion no sur- 
prise that many students of methods in education have given 
special attention to discussion of the right and the wrong use of 
this important tool. The findings of studies so far made have 
revealed many defects in present practices. Investigators agree 
on one thing: they demand improvement of present practices. 
Much of the literature on the improvement of the art of question- 
ing consists of arbitrary dicta. Many suggestions are the dis- 
tillation of experience, but there is a lack of scientific study, of 
objective proof. 

The words of Stevens are often quoted. Ina study of question- 
ing as a phase of schoolroom practice, he expressed (1912) the 
opinion that “‘eight-tenths of the school time is occupied with 
questions and answers.’’ Wilson, commenting on these words, 
said in 1924! that “the best modern practice would hardly accord 
the question and answer so large a part of the school time.”’ He 
does not deny that the device has, and must always have, a large 
part in teaching. Briggs, in a recent study (1935), reports that 
“about sixty-five per cent of the classes use the conventional 
procedure of questions by the teacher on the assignment with 
answers by the pupils, or of specific directions followed by board 
or seat work.’’? If this finding is correct, we may assume that 
there has been little change in the prevalence of the question in 
the past score of years. 

Many studies and discussions have attacked the problem of 
the question as a teaching tool. Every book on methods of teach- 

1 Wilson, Kyte and Lull, ‘‘Modern Mothods in Teaching,’’ 239. 


* Briggs, ‘“The Practices of Best High School Teachers” (School Review, Decem- 
ber, 1935). 
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ing deals with the subject directly or indirectly. Much of what 
has been said does not carry conviction because it is not supported 
by a qualitative and experimental study of the problem. To tell 
a teacher that he uses too many questions and give him no help 
in improving his procedure, may merely demoralize his work and 
discourage the teacher. Yet, many supervisors do little more. 
Alberty and Thayer say very frankly that supervisors who do no 
more than inform teachers that they talk too much or use too 
many questions within a given period of time, do not help their 
teachers to penetrate to the heart of the difficulty. ‘Teachers 
who ask too many questions,’’ these authors tell us, ‘‘require help 
in organizing their subjects and in distinguishing the important 
from the unimportant.’’* 

We cannot become arbitrary concerning the number of ques- 
tions used. One teacher may use questions effectively in the 
exact position in which another teacher has failed to use them to 
good effect. A question or questions relative to the subject- 
matter and calculated to develop a knowledge of it, may occur to 
some teachers and not to others. Particular phases of subject- 
matter suggest questions, even demand them; other phases seem 
to defy the use of questions. These factors make it extremely 
difficult to evaluate quantitatively. This procedure must be 
evaluated, writes Houston, to a large extent in terms of its con- 
tribution towards the realization of the purposes of instruction. 


No one will attempt to deny that the teacher should study the 
function of the question and the technique of its use. We make 
no apology for giving rules of procedure to young teachers. There 
is no more important or difficult branch of the teacher’s art than 
that of asking questions. This is a field in which the trainer of 
teachers, in service or preparing for service, can render very 
valuable and immediate help to his students. The infinite 
variety of capacity in many details of this art, as of other arts, 
makes it imperative that all rules have a degree of elasticity. He 
who makes the rule or enforces it, must use great care that he 
does not destroy initiative nor attempt to modify unduly the 
individual nature of the artist, the teacher. The individuality 


* Alberty and Thayer, ‘‘Supervision in the Secondary School,” 132. 
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of the teacher demands respect at every point of the training 
process. 

The teacher must be ever aware of the functions of the question. 
A clear conception of these various functions will guide the teacher 
and prevent the random, ineffective, demoralizing use of this 
teaching tool. The question may be used #0 fest the results of 
previous teaching. This is a necessary use. The teacher must 
form an estimate of the ability and the achievement of his pupils; 
he must test the effectiveness of his own methods of imparting 
knowledge; he may learn in the light of his findings to modify or 
change the methods thus far employed. 

He will use the question fo test the pupil’s background of knowl- 
edge. Much of this background derives from out-of-school con- 
tacts. The mere testing of the results of classroom teaching 
may not reveal this phase of pupil background. The teacher 
who is well acquainted with all phases of his pupils’ mental con- 
tent, will direct his teaching effectively. This knowledge of 
background tells him what part the pupils can take in the develop- 
ment of a new topic, how rapidly they can progress in the learning 
process. 

A series of questions, carefully developed, can in the hands of a 
good teacher lead the pupils to make judgments that will be con- 
firmed, sometimes perhaps rejected, in the course of the lesson. 
Allied to this series is the division of questions into pivotal and 
developmental. A pivotal question is a comprehensive one 
which goes straight to the heart of the matter under considera- 
tion. It disregards details, and seeks to go at once to the core of 
the situation; its purpose is to provoke thought, to stir the pupils 
to ask the questions that the new situation suggests. The 
teacher uses every intelligent question presented by a pupil as a 
means of arriving at a complete understanding. The develop- 
mental question picks up the details omitted by the pivotal 
question, and fills the gaps left by the pupils’ questions in the 
educational experience as planned by the teacher. It is con- 
ceivable that the pupils’ questions may obviate any need for 
queries of the developmental type by the teacher. The teacher 
must judge of the sufficiency or the insufficiency of the one or 
the other. 
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The apt question arouses interest, initiates a train of associated 
ideas, and forms a mental set favorable to the acceptance of the 
new topic or situation. The teacher in planning questions will 
have regard for the purpose and interests that should actuate the 
pupils at the time. It is not requisite that the pupils be able to 
give an immediate correct answer. The very purpose is to create 
an incomplete situation which the pupils will then desire to com- 
plete. This is the most important property of a question. The 
completing of the situation is called ‘‘answering”’ the question. 
The pupils become conscious of a new phase of knowledge and, 
provided it be adapted to their experience and ability, they are 
stimulated to master it. The process is happily called the creation 
of productive doubt. It is obvious that elementary mathematics 
and elementary science present a rich field for the use of this 
particular device. The teacher is creating a productive doubt 
when he asks the beginners in science: ‘Is the moisture ob- 
served on windows in cold weather on the outside or the inside 
of the window? Why is the moisture there?” 

The question is often used to check and to further the under- 
standing of subject-matter. The teacher of English constantly 
employs questions to determine and enrich the vocabulary of 
pupils. We have the amusing story of the college freshman who 
was puzzled over the meaning of a sentence; there were in it two 
words he did not understand. The sentence was: ‘The re- 
ference is obvious.’”” When the study supervisor reported the 
difficulty to the history professor, the latter waxed indignant and 
said: ‘‘Nonsense! The words reference and obvious occur fre- 
quently in every history lecture.” Obviously the frequency of 
their occurrence was but the measure of the confusion in the mind 
of this particular freshman. Questioning often reveals pupils’ 
misconceptions, and is especially valuable as a means of detecting 
misunderstandings of the meanings of words. There is a danger 
of the teacher going to extremes, especially in the use of rhetorical 
questions. The rhetorical question expects no answer from the 
pupil, and is usually answered at once by the teacher proposing 
it. It is a valuable device to hold attention, isn’t 2t? Yes, but 
there is for the teacher a hazard of forming the “‘interrogative 
habit,’’ an excessive use of rhetorical questions that breaks the 


continuity of the teacher’s narrative. 
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The studies so far completed of the art of questioning usually 
indict current practice for excess. There is no objective norm 
for determining the number of questions required in a given class 
period or by a given unit of subject-matter. The criterion of 
purpose must guide the teacher. No question that contributes 
to the great purpose of teaching pupils how to think is superfluous. 
It is easy to go to extremes in the use of merely factual questions 
requiring nothing more than pupil regurgitation of assigned 
subject-matter. This ‘“‘re-citation’” procedure, says Houston, 
“exalts the textbook, makes the teacher a cross-examiner, is 
generally lacking in a directive philosophy, and ignores the needs, 
interests, and capacities of the individuals who constitute the 
group.”* Wilson found as many as 200 questions in a forty-five 
minute period—about thirty-five minutes of actual teaching time. 
The average was 70. With two or more questions per minute, 
deliberate thinking and careful reasoning are impossible. This 
excess creates a nervous tension in pupils and interferes with the 
concentration of attention. 

The factual question has a place. Through it the teacher tests 
the possession and exactness of knowledge. Frequently it is the 
only available device for determining the attainments of the 
backward pupil, who has little ability to express himself, and is 
totally unable to use facts in their relationships. He can some- 
times answer who, what, where, and when questions; how and why 
questions are beyond him. The real teacher is a teacher of every 
pupil, of the whole class. He attempts to draw out the backward 
pupil, draws him through experience to use facts in solving prob- 
lems. Gradually the questions involving not mere facts but 
their relationships, not memory only but reason also, begin to 
predominate in the teaching procedure. The pupils thus grow 
in power to express themselves, to think through a situation. 
The ability to think and to organize thought gives facility in 
expression. The pupil thus trained and encouraged begins to 
initiate activities of his own and to develop efficient habits of 
study. 

The excellence of teaching procedure is measured, not by the 
number of questions, but by their purposefulness. The teacher 


* Houston, “Improving the Quality of Questions” in Educational Administration 
and Supervision (January, 1938), p. 18. 
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will avoid certain incidental defects that obstruct the even cur- 
rent of the learning process. He proposes a question, encourages 
and awaits pupil response, does not answer for pupils nor inter- 
rupt, disregards minor errors, and always gives deserved approval. 
He is never discourteous, intolerant, or sarcastic. 

The teacher’s proficiency in the art of questioning is measured 
by the extent to which questions and questioning affect: 

(a) the realization of the purposes of the lesson; 

(b) the extent to which pupils are encouraged to use facts; 

(c) the organization of thought as revealed by the develop- 

ment of the art of expression; 

(d) the development of undesirable inhibitions; 

(e) the encouragement of self-initiated activity; 

(f) provisions for individual differences; 

(g) the development of efficient habits of independent study.§ 

The lesson plan must give thought to the formulation of 
questions in accord with these principles enunciated by Houston. 
It is difficult at least for the beginning teacher to formulate apt 
questions on the spur of the moment. Many authorities advocate 
the preparation of all questions beforehand. They contend that 
the construction of a good series of questions cannot safely be 
left to inspiration in the classroom. The previous preparation 
of the major questions, the pivotal questions, is good procedure. 
This preparation consumes much time, and is open to the charge 
that it makes the teaching process inflexible. It makes no pro- 
vision for the necessary delicate adjustments to the thought 
progress of the class. Those who oppose the formal preparation 
of questions advise that the teacher become full of his subject 
through a thorough study of it, and trust to the inspiration of the 
moment for the wording of questions in class. The teacher who 
is full of the subject in hand becomes responsive to the demands 
of the situation. He improves with experience, but routine 
preparation of questions sinks the teacher in a groove and makes 
growth difficult. 

The question must always be free from ambiguity. Clear 
wording of the query promotes clear thinking in the answer to it. 
The short and simple sentence is the best form of presentation. 
With very young children economy of words is imperative. The 


5 Houston, 7bid., p. 19. 
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long question must be broken into parts; two or three sentences 
are better than one long involved sentence. The repetition of a 
question does not dissipate attention. Beginning teachers do 
well to speak their questions slowly and to repeat them if any 
pupil is puzzled. Questions for the very young must rejoice in 
great precision. Precision is the property of the varying defi- 
niteness with which the answer is defined by the question. 
Every question, to be intelligible, must to some extent define 
the theme and scope of its answer. We have an example of 
great precision in: ‘“What was the date of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg?” Less precision is contained in the question: “What 
changes in American life resulted from the Civil War?”’ 

The teacher who reads discussions of the art of questioning can 
be pardoned for a degree of that impatience which the worker in 
any field feels towards the mere theorist. The teacher feels that 
he knows the classroom situation, and that long experience has 
given him the capacity to accommodate himself to it. He may 
or may not agree with what he considers the arbitrary dicta of the 
theorist on the technique of questioning. There are many points 
about which all agree, many other points on which there is a 
great difference of opinion. We are safe in assuming that ex- 
perienced teachers and educational theorists agree on the points 
we are about to mention. 

The teacher promotes interest through variety in the form of 
questions. Every question must be simple and clear, so formu- 
lated as to cause the pupil to avoid guess work or a random choice 
of answers. In the average classroom situation thought questions 
should predominate. The teacher may require a prompt re- 
sponse to factual questions, but should give sufficient time after a 
thought question for the pupil to organize thought and formulate 
an answer. Pupils who understand the hierarchy and progress 
of the questions will more quickly attain the purpose of the lesson 
or unit. The teacher will present the questions as factors in a 
continuous process, maintaining a logical sequence between 
questions. He will provoke and promote thought by calling, 
whenever possible, for the use of facts in their relationships. 

The teacher must enter into the situation, becoming one of the 
group. The learning attitude may well characterize teacher and 
pupils alike. No teacher is beyond learning something new 
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from a well-conducted lesson. Pupils of ability often amaze 
veteran teachers by their grasp of the implications of the subject. 
The teacher must know the subject-matter well that he may with- 
out handicap observe and direct the mental responses of the 
pupils. He has the utmost patience in listening to pupils with 
something to say; the opportunity to express themselves makes 
for power. At the same time he does not handicap the class 
with undue delays in extracting answers from slow pupils. He 
makes an honest effort to conduct the questioning at a tempo 
that fits the majority of the group. When he fails to challenge 
the concentrated attention of the entire class, he is losing ground. 

The present-day educational program stresses individual work. 
Let us not make the mistake of underestimating the importance 
of the oral lesson. The inspiration that only a teacher can give 
is a distinct contribution to the education of the individual. 
The group also makes a contribution. Class discussion is fully 
as important as individual inquiry in library or laboratory. We 
do not decry individual work. We rather assert that more ef- 
fective use can be made of methods of individual work than is 
commonly made at the present time. In any type of study 
success is measured by the questions propounded and solved. 
Learning how to study consists largely in learning how to create 
problems. It is the teacher’s province to assist the pupil by 
creating and presenting problems for his solution. The real 
teacher is the teacher who asks the right question at the right time. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


‘“‘There Is No Power but from God’’ (Rom., x. 1) 


Nothing is easier than to yield to pessimism and thereby exaggerate 
the evil of the present day. Yet, the most confirmed optimist can 
hardly fail to notice an ominous feature of this modern world, namely, 
the rejection by it of the very principle of a divine authority. God has 
been eliminated from the Constitutions of States, and His is assuredly 
the very last name to be considered in either politics or business. By a 
striking nemesis, God has allowed the masses to fall into the hands of a 
few men—sometimes into those of one man apparently; and these 
dictators demand an obedience which is first cousin to abject slavery. 
Christianity has always upheld the principle of authority on the one 
hand and the duty of obedience on the other, and this on the loftiest 
principle of all, namely, that ultimately we submit to God whenever we 
obey the public authorities of a normally constituted State. Our Lord 
Himself was called upon to deal with this question, a singularly delicate 
one in His days, because the Jews looked upon God as their real ruler, 
so that they obeyed the law of Rome, Cesar in fact, reluctantly and 
solely because Rome wielded terrible means by which to exact sub- 
mission. 

This question of obedience to constituted authority is always a burn- 
ing one; it is so especially when that authority was at one time usurped 
or when, after usurpation has been condoned by passive and active 
acceptance, those who wield power do so in opposition to God’s law. At 
the time of Christ, or when St. Paul wrote his Epistles, supreme author- 
ity was wielded by monsters bearing the names of Tiberius or Nero. 
Yet, St. Paul knows no hesitation when he lays down the fundamental 
principle that ‘‘there is no power but from God, and those that are, 
are ordained by God.” The Apostle makes it perfectly clear that sub- 
mission to the depositaries of such authority is a duty of conscience; 
hence, rebellion is a sin by which a man purchases to himself damnation 
(Rom., xiii. 2). As the penalty of damnation can only be merited by a 
grave offense against God’s law, civil disobedience in a grave matter 
is a mortal sin entailing eternal loss of God. No less than three times 
does the Apostle call those in authority “the ministers of God.” St. 
Peter, in his turn, speaks in a similar strain: ““Be ye subject to every 
human creature (in authority) for God’s sake’”’ (I Pet., ii. 13). Author- 
ity is set up by God, and it is its mission to promote good and to punish 
evil. 
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The Gospel makes no exception to this universal obligation. Our 
Lord clearly recognized the political authority of the man who sent 
Him to the cross, just as He most emphatically stated the obligation 
to pay tribute to Caesar—an obligation which may be described as the 
supreme expression of submission to ‘‘the powers that be.” The fol- 
lowers of Christ and the Apostles have ever been the most loyal of sub- 
jects, precisely because their obedience was not an enforced subjection 
but a willing submission prompted by conscience and based on a concep- 
tion of authority which looks beyond the man who wields the power, and 
sees God who bestows it. ‘We are most prompt in paying tribute and 
taxes,’ St. Justin Martyr wrote, “because it is a commandment of 
Christ: we readily obey you because we acknowledge you as the rulers 
of the people” (Apol., I, 17). If the Apostles and the early Christians 
felt in duty bound to obey the crowned madmen or the revolting mon- 
sters of lust and blood who held the supreme power in their day, that 
obligation is no less binding on the present generation, whatever may 
be the character of the public authority or the label by which it chooses 
to designate itself. 

This lofty conception of political authority throws much light on the 
conduct invariably adopted by the Popes in regard to temporal rulers 
or established forms of government. It may help, for instance, towards 
a better understanding of the extraordinary patience and forbearance 
of the Holy See towards a power which is ruthlessly pursuing a deliberate 
policy of dechristianizing a great Christian country. The upholding of 
authority, because it has its source and sanction in God Himself, has 
always been an outstanding feature of the Church; and just as she has 
always stood up for the essential liberties of man—especially liberty of 
conscience—so she has never failed to insist on the duty of Christians to 
obey the King, that is, those lawfully constituted in authority (Vte 
Iniellectuelle, January 25). 


Dechristianizing Germany 


Something like the above heading is rapidly becoming an habitual 
feature of Catholic Reviews and Journals, for not a month, nay hardly 
a week, goes by without some fresh move in the coldly calculated plan 
of gradually lopping off so many limbs from the mighty tree of the 
Church that its death could only be a matter of time. And assuredly 
die it would, were it not the plantation of the Heavenly Father (Matt., 
xv. 13). That this is the aim of the men who control, for the moment, 
the destinies of a great prople, is not a surmise, or a reproach of their 
opponents, but their own open admission. That the Nazi conception 
of life—its Weltanschauung—is incompatible with Christianity, Rosen- 
berg, its official apostle, has stated more than once, for the Nazi religion 
is a kind of monstrous pantheism which identifies God with the State, 
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or with blood and race. The so-called Gottglaubige are by no means 
believers in the living and true God whom we Christians worship; their 
god is in reality the State (man, in fact), so that the “religion” which it 
is sought to force upon a whole race differs in no wise from the pagan- 
ism of old, when men had to choose between death and paying divine 
homage to Cesar, or to pagan Rome herself. So far there do not seem 
to be any ordained “‘priests’”’ of the new religion, though recently three 
temples were inaugurated, one of them being an old Catholic 
Church. 

Very cunningly there is not infrequent talk of God and religion in 
official speeches; but it would be a grievous mistake to understand these 
phrases in the ordinary sense of the words. ‘He alone is a true National- 
Socialist,” Hans Kerrl said on December 1, ‘‘who recognizes the link 
with God and who realizes that the commandments of God are 
expressed by the voice of blood and conscience. Those who deny this 
link are men of a lower type, and they are none of us.” Thereafter 
this responsible minister of the State threw out a very clear hint of the 
future spoliation of the Church—and of the Lutherans—of their ma- 
terial property. To excuse so barefaced a robbery, it is necessary to 
give the Church a bad name. The so-called immorality trials were 
staged with a view to convincing the world that priests and Religious 
were no fit persons to whom youth could be safely entrusted. Within 
these last weeks what is virtually their death sentence has been pro- 
nounced upon almost all higher schools and colleges in Bavaria. ‘‘The 
State has become the educator and it alone is qualified to take charge 
of education,’”’ it was said on December 9 in Das Schwarze Korps—the 
official organ of the party. Most Catholic youth organizations have 
been suppressed; in any case, they are certainly doomed. In the 
Rhineland alone only Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle have saved their 
Associations. In Kurhessen the chief of the Hitler Youth decreed in July 
of last year that none of his lads could belong to the Sodality of Our 
Lady. A few weeks later ‘‘disciplinary proceedings” were taken against 
all the members of the Sodality. They were summoned either to choose 
between the Hitler Youth or the Sodality of Our Lady. The conse- 
quences of renouncing the former (namely, being described as enemies of 
the State, or threatened with material disadvantages in a subsequent 
career, etc.) were put before the youths, with the result that scarcely one 
refused when they were made to sign a document which begun thus: 
“I promise on my word of honor and spontaneously(!) not only to have 
nothing to do with the Sodality. . . but likewise to renounce all relations 
of comradeship and friendship with its directors and members... .” 
The treatment applied to high schools, colleges, boarding schools and 
so forth is likewise being meted out to elementary schools. In most 
places so-called plebiscites were organized among parents, but in view 
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of the intimidations and even the terrorist methods to which recourse 
was had, these alleged plebiscites were a mockery of all justice and lib- 
erty. Nevertheless, as a result of these proceedings, it was announced 
that 99% of the parents voted for the suppression of religious or con- 
fessional schools. In a pastoral letter of the Bishop of Trier (Tréves) of 
last November, we read these sad words: ‘‘The intention is to destroy 
the whole of the Church’s influence in education. To that end they 
restrict and destroy private schools; to that end the priest is not allowed 
to teach the Catechism; to that end our Catholic Associations have been 
suppressed, our Youth organizations, even the Sodalities of the Blessed 
Virgin, etc.” The Prelate then adds: “I suffer with you because of 
the unspeakable violence done to your conscience and the sorrowful 
trials to which you are being unjustly subjected.” The writer in 
La Vie Intellectuelle from whom I have quoted ends by saying that, 
if he were to give the text of all the pastoral letters of the German 
bishops in the course of the last few months, all of them full of sadness 
and dignity, a whole number of the Review (about 150 pages) would 
be required. 


**Quidquid Delirant Reges, Plectuntur Achivi”’ 


A recent number of Schénere Zukunft, quoting from the official sta- 
tistics published by the League of Nations, gives details of the fantastic 
sums which the world is spending with ever-increasing lavishness for 
military purposes. In 1937 the various States expended 7.1 milliard 
(billion) gold dollars. In 1932 the expenditure still stood at 4.3 mil- 
liard dollars (gold). The fact is that to-day the world spends nearly 
three times as much on armaments as it did in the year before the out- 
break of the World War. Of these 7.1 milliards, 4.6 are borne by Europe 
alone. However, these figures are not by any means complete, for no 
State supplies the League of Nations with accurate data and in the 
budgets of the various countries a vast expenditure for military pur- 
poses appears under quite different headings—such as free military 
training of youth, grants to civilian flying, the laying-out of flying 
grounds, strategic roads and railways, etc. (nor are the reserves of 
weapons and munitions included in the above figures). Moreover, all 
States anxiously disguise all such details as might provide a clue to the 
strength of some special arm; accordingly the data about aircraft and 
anti-aircraft guns are particularly unreliable. 

Monstrous as these figures are, they fall far below the cost of a war 
itself. American experts have calculated that the material costs of 
the late war amounted to 190 milliard (gold) dollars; and if the loss of 
trade, destruction of private property, etc., were included, a total of 
340 milliard dollars would be reached. A war to-day would be incom- 
parably more costly than the last, for the engines of destruction have 
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been vastly ‘improved’; their production is accordingly more costly, 
just as their power of destruction is enormously enhanced. A ton of 
munition material costs between $800 and $1000. The daily need of 
an army of 6 divisions (about 150,000 men in the American Army), with 
300 guns, would amount to 2000 tons for artillery, 1000 tons for small 
arms, 100 tons for aircraft. 

These figures, which are on the conservative side, appall the imagina- 
tion. The world to-day presents an uncanny spectacle, indeed: man’s 
most marvellous discoveries, his intensest productive power, all his keen- 
ness and endurance, are all focussed on the one purpose—readiness for 
a struggle of all against all which could have but one result, the end of 
civilization such as we have known it. In view of such madness who 
can deny that there is a curse upon the world? For if men were willing 
to be taught by experience, they would have learnt long ago—or at 
least the last war of all would have driven the lesson home—that no 
good comes out of the horrors of war which peace could not have achieved 
infinitely more effectively and without a drop of blood, and without 
one mother’s or widow’s tear increasing the sum of unavoidable pain. 


Brevities 


The February issue of La Vie Spirituelle is wholly devoted to studies 
of our Blessed Lady. A Dominican Father contributes a paper under 
the strange title: “Our Sister, the Immaculate.” The author grants 
that it is an unusual title. In our needs we run to Mary as to our 
Mother, or to our Queen; he would like us to think more than we do of 
“the amiability of our Sister.” Now, it is of course quite true that 
Mary is our Sister: Jesus Himself is our brother. But those who 
habitually think of Our Redeemer as their brother are probably not a 
very great crowd, and I doubt if the new title of Mary will make much 
headway. Frankly here one is tempted to see yet another of those 
somewhat précieux and outré manifestations of French piety. 

On January 23 the Osservatore Romano published a remarkable article 
in refutation of the error of those who hold that war is a biological ne- 
cessity, so that, do what we may, it is bound to break out at intervals. 
The best that men can hope to achieve is to make these intervals as 
long as possible, but war will break out with the inevitability of fate. 
These heralds of a policy of despair have even laid hands on the Gospel. 
Because the Gospel does not stand for the heresy of the out-and-out 
pacifists, who would have it that all war is unjust in all circumstances, 
they claim that Christianity favors war! Against this monstrous 
assumption all the centuries raise a loud protest. In the very midst 
of the Great War Benedict XV, “the Misunderstood,” appealed for 
peace, and proclaimed that not only was war no law of life, but that from 
peace alone could men hope for all that they most desire: ‘Our world 
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is the world of men where, though evil is a reality, good is equally such; 
virtue and reason and the supremacy of the spirit exist, hence the 
‘fatalists’ cannot demonstrate why mankind should take for granted 
the inevitability of force and not the authority of right: of war and not 
of peace, when in the same order of ideas we have not slavery but 
equality; not private vengeance but tribunals; not theft but work. 
Crime exists, but it is called crime; and if not always punished it is for 
ever punishable. Thus, war exists, but not as an inevitable fatality, 
as an institution, accepted, justified, glorified to the point of ranking 
the right of declaring it among the most jealously guarded attributes 
of sovereignty.” 

A few years ago, inspired by a magnificent idealism, the British 
Nation bought, for the sum of £100,000, the famous Codex Sinaiticus. 
The world is anxiously awaiting the full description of the priceless 
document which is preparing. Meanwhile, as a sample of what we 
may look forward to, it is announced that photography by ultra-violet 
rays has revealed that the copyist wrote verse 25 of the twenty-first 
Chapter of John, erased it—then rewrote it. Tischendorf, basing 
himself on the slightly different color of the ink used in this verse, as- 
serted that it was an addition by a later hand. Now it is made evident 
that, though the original copyist had indeed stopped at verse 24, and 
written his coronis (that is, his end mark), when he realized his mis- 
take he erased the end mark and added verse 25 (Verbum Domini, 
February). 











Answers to Questions 


What Is at the Bottom of the Agitation against Jews 
in Europe? 


Question: Is there any explanation for the periodic agitation 
against Jews in Europe which has broken out from time to time in the 
past and which at present disturbs Central Europe so much? Can it be 
because the moral codes of the Jews and the Christians are irreconcil- 
able? Is it perhaps because the Jews do not recognize any obligations 
of justice towards all non-Jews, or Gentiles, so that they feel them- 
selves free to take advantage of the Gentiles by any means fair or foul, 
so long as they can get away with it before the law? SACERDOS. 


Answer: In an interesting small volume written by A. Vincent, 
professor in the faculty of Catholic theology at the University of 
Strassburg, we read: “‘Who is one’s neighbor? Scripture had 
given it to be understood that one’s neighbor was every Israelite 
descended from Abraham, and also similar people who lived peace- 
ably among the Israelites. On the other hand, for all antiquity, 
the stranger was the enemy.... The new principle (that all men 
had become fellow-citizens), suspected in practice, did not in 
addition penetrate among the Jews, and despite their efforts 
modern Jewish scholars have been unable to discover in all their 
ancient literature anything which faintly resembles the love of all 
men, without distinction of country.... If Jesus Christ was not 
the first to proclaim the solidarity of all men, He was certainly the 
first to understand, in this sense, the texts of the Law, and thus to 
give it its perfection. 

“By increasing still more the nationalistic exclusivism of the 
Pharisees, the rabbis of the first centuries of our era promulgated 
a whole series of prohibitions directed to the safeguarding of those 
who were faithful to them from contact with the impure stranger. 
Thus, it was forbidden to eat his bread and to maintain friendly 
relations with him, and as far as he was concerned, one was ex- 
empted from certain obligations of justice or of charity” (“‘Ju- 
daism,”’ B. Herder Book Co., pp. 192-193). 

A contrary tendency is apparent in the Declaration of the Great 


Sanhedrin (February, 1807): ‘‘The Great Sanhedrin declares that, 
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in virtue of the Law given by Moses to the children of Israel, the 
latter are obliged to regard as their brothers the individual na- 
tions which recognize God as the creator of heaven and earth, and 
among whom they enjoy the advantages of civil society.... It 
is the duty of all Israelites to help, protect and love their fellow- 
citizens and to treat them, in all civil and moral relations, as equal 
with their co-religionists. The Great Sanhedrin. . .declares that 
every individual professing the religion of Moses, who does not 
practise justice and charity towards all men who adore the Eter- 
nal, independent of their particular beliefs, sins notoriously against 
his Law. ... A similar declaration was issued by the German 
rabbis at the rabbinic Conference of Berlin, 4th and 5th June, 
1884” (ibid., p. 195). 

Here one has a summary of the two conflicting tendencies in 
the belief of the Jews. How many Jews adhere to the one and 
how many to the other, nobody can tell. The very fact that there 
has been until recent times a tendency among the Jews to deny 
obligations of justice and charity to the non-Jews, must necessarily 
be disquieting to the Gentiles. It does throw light on the out- 
breaks of violence against the Jews, outbreaks which have re- 
curred in history from time to time in various countries, and are 
just now disturbing Europe. No sincere Christian can approve of 
the injustice and cruelty done to the Jews in the various outbreaks 
of violence against them. They had all the vehemence of a race 
struggle, and were at times accentuated by a mistaken zeal for 
religion. As is well known, the Supreme Head of the Catholic 
Church has more than once come to the defense of the Jews. 

The disquieting feature of the relations between Jews and non- 
Jews—namely, their denial of obligations of justice and charity 
towards non-Jews, as explained above—does not make the Chris- 
tian, or for that matter any non-Jew, feel very safe when his 
rights come into conflict with the financial interests of a Jew. 
Everybody knows that there are unfortunately a good many 
Christians who ignore the principles of justice and right in rela- 
tion towards their fellow-men, but in theory at least most of them 
accept the principles. The Jew, on the contrary, may adhere to 
his religious conviction that he does not owe either justice or 
charity to the Gentiles, and the Gentiles cannot feel safe with a 
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Jew in a controversy about rights and claims. Though the author 
of “Judaism,” from which we have been quoting above, says that 
‘Gt may therefore be asserted that nowadays all Jews profess the 
principles formulated in the Declaration of the Great Sanhedrin’”’ 
(p. 195), we are afraid that this Declaration in 1807, and the 
similar Declaration of the rabbinic Conference of Berlin, in 1884, 
came rather late to assure the world that the Jew believes he does 
owe the non-Jew justice and charity. 


How Do Sacred Vestments Lose Their Blessing? 


Question: When sacred vestments need to be washed and repaired, 
is it necessary to bless them again before they are used in the sacred 
functions? What, in particular, is the rule on albs with a long lace, 
when before washing the lace is separated so as to save it from tearing 
in the general wash? Must they be blessed again before being used? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: It is prescribed that the amice, alb, cincture, maniple, 
stole, and chasuble be blessed. According to some liturgists, the 
dalmatic of the deacon and the tunic of the subdeacon, cope, and 
surplice are to be blessed; according to others, they need not be 
blessed. Among the accessories, the veil of the chalice and the 
burse are not blessed, nor finger towels, antependium, and taber- 
nacle veil. Corporals, palls, and the three linen altar cloths are 
blessed. If any of the things that should be blessed are by mis- 
take used at Mass before being blessed, they do not thereby ac- 
quire the blessing, as was declared by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (Decreta Authentica, n. 3162, §7). No blessing for purificators 
is prescribed. As to the use of unblessed vestments, most authors 
on the subject consider it as though the priests used no vestments 
at all, because, they say, they become sacred only through the 
blessing. Cardinal Gasparri (‘‘De SS. Eucharistia,’”’ II, n. 713) 
considers that opinion too severe. And rightly so, for though the 
blessing is prescribed for the sake of the dignity of the divine wor- 
ship, the exterior dignity is certainly preserved in using proper 
vestments, though they have not been sanctified by the blessing 
(cfr. Génicot, ‘“Theol. Moral.,”’ II, 248). 

Concerning the loss of the blessing of the vestments and other 
things needed in the divine worship, Canon 1305, § 1, rules that 
they lose their blessing or consecration (chalice and paten) if they 
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have suffered such damage or change that they have lost their 
original shape and are no longer fit for their purpose; also if they 
have been used for unbecoming purposes, or have been exposed for 
public sale. Here, however, we are concerned only with the re- 
pairing and washing of the sacred vestments. Minor repairs do 
not destroy the original vestment. If the front piece of a chasuble 
is worn out and a whole new piece is substituted, the vestment 
should be blessed again, because when the vestment is cut up to 
that extent it surely has lost the original form in which it was 
blessed. Some liturgists say that, if the albs with a lace reaching 
up to the waist are taken apart so as to wash the lace separately 
before sewing it on again, the albs have lost the original blessing 
and should not be used until they are re-blessed. The text of 
Canon 1305, § 1, seems to favor that opinion, because actually the 
alb has been deprived of its original shape and could not serve as 
an alb without the lace; but if one considers that the lace part is 
purposely made detachable for the purpose of washing it, one 
would not consider the momentary separation a destruction of the 
alb. Even consecrated chalices which are made with a thread 
running through the stem to the cup may be unscrewed and taken 
apart to wash or polish them without losing the consecration. 


Private Requiem Masses on a Duplex 


Question: I am a rector of a parish. One of my parishioners died, 
and on the following morning the friends of the deceased wanted a 
Low Mass of Requiem. My Masses were all taken, but I sent the sti- 
pend to a near-by convent and asked the chaplain to say the Mass, a 
Requiem Mass. The Office of the day wasa duplex. Was this allowed? 

RECTOR. 


Answer: The rules concerning Requiem Masses are published 
at the beginning of the Roman Missal, under the heading ‘‘Addi- 
tiones et Variationes in Rubricis Missalis,’’ III, 1-12. According 
to these regulations, Low Masses for the deceased can be said in 
the church where the funeral services are to be conducted on the 
day of burial before, during or after the Funeral Mass. These 
Low Masses are not permitted on Sundays, holydays (even the 
abolished ones), All Souls’ Day, feasts of first and second class, 
privileged octaves, vigils of Christmas, Epiphany, Pentecost, Ash 
Wednesday, and the first three days of Holy Week. Even though 
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the Funeral Mass is allowed on these days, the additional Masses 
are not permitted. 

Our correspondent was requested to say a Low Mass of Re- 
quiem on the day after the death, not on the day of the funeral, 
and for that day the rubrics make no special allowance even for 
the church where the funeral is to take place. On a feast of the 
rank of a double the Requiem Mass is not permitted. Here in 
the United States priests usually get with the diocesan faculties 
some concession for Requiem Masses once or twice a week on 
feasts of doubles or major doubles. Other concessions for Re- 
quiem Masses on feasts of the rank of doubles or major doubles 
are granted to the members of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, of the Pious Union of the Clergy for the Missions, 
and the like. Somehow it seems difficult to convince the people 
that one Mass is as good as another, and that color of the vest- 
ments and difference of Mass formulas (de tempore, de sanctis, 
misse votive, etc.) are merely incidental to the great Sacrifice 
of the New Law. 


Keeping Company with Non-Catholics and Admission 
to the Sacraments 


Question: It is undoubtedly true that the Catholic Church severely 
forbids marriages of Catholics with non-Catholics. Consequently, 
Catholics are forbidden to keep company with non-Catholics with the 
view to future marriage. Does it not follow from that law that the 
confessor should inquire when the question of company-keeping comes 
up in confession, whether the penitent keeps company with a non- 
Catholic, and whether there are special reasons justifying future mar- 
riage? Is the confessor bound to refuse absolution if in his judgment 
there are no reasons to justify marriage to a non-Catholic, and the peni- 
tent is not willing to discontinue the courtship? SACERDOS. 


Answer: There can be no doubt about the prohibition of the 
Church, for Canon 1060 reads: ‘“The Church most sternly and 
everywhere forbids marriages between a Catholic and a person 
belonging to a heretical or schismatic sect.’”’ And Canon 1071 
states that what is said about mixed marriages applies equally to 
marriages of Catholics to unbaptized persons. It is also true 
that, if marriage is forbidden, those things are forbidden which 
lead to it (viz., company-keeping). Though in 1928 we wrote a 
good deal about mixed marriages in the pages of this Review and 
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advanced the opinion that it would be a good thing if the Church 
were to refuse absolutely permission to marry non-Catholics, the 
Church does not go to that extreme. Dispensation from the im- 
pediment is granted for just and grave reason, provided the law of 
God which demands that the Catholic faith of the Catholic party 
and the children be safeguarded, is honestly observed by the 
parties. 

When the Code of Canon Law speaks about preventing mixed 
marriages or, if they cannot be stopped, insists that they be con- 
tracted in harmony with the law of God and of the Church, Canon 
1064 charges the Ordinaries and other pastors of souls with this 
obligation. Has the confessor any obligation in reference to this 
matter? The Code says nothing about it, though it could have 
extended to confessors and all priests engaged in the care of souls 
the obligation put on Ordinaries and pastors. It seems to us that 
the Church does not want this matter discussed in the confes- 
sional, but dealt with in the external forum. As far as we know, 
even well-instructed and practical Catholics do not consider it 
sinful to keep company with non-Catholics among whom they are 
living, and who by far outnumber the Catholics except in a com- 
paratively few places in the United States. Consequently, young 
Catholic people who are keeping company with non-Catholics do 
not confer with their pastor about the affair until they are ready 
for the marriage. In the confessional the priest would not know 
whether they are keeping company with a non-Catholic unless 
certain sins are confessed, and the priest inquires whether the 
penitent has a courtship with someone and whether he or she is a 
non-Catholic. Father Francis Ter Haar, C.SS.R., in his ‘“Mixed 
Marriages and Their Remedies’ (Frederick Pustet Co., New 
York, 1933), insists that the confessor should not only find out 
whether the company-keeping is with a non-Catholic, but that 
he should question further and ascertain whether there is a suffi- 
cient reason for going with a non-Catholic so that a future mar- 
riage would be according to the law of the Church. And the 
author insists that if the confessor finds no other reason than 
mutual love and affection for each other, he should not absolve 
unless the penitent is willing to give up such courtship (pp. 134— 
139). We do not think that it belongs to the confessor to judge the 
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reasons in the case, and consequently to refuse absolution, if 
otherwise the penitent is resolved to avoid sin in his or her court- 
ship. Besides, the whole procedure is not practical in the con- 
fessional. The beginning of company-keeping is not always done 
with the view to marriage, and if the confessor asked whether he or 
she intended to marry the one with whom they frequently asso- 
ciate, he or she might honestly say that they did not know. Where 
then would all this questioning lead ? 

We are not opposing anything worthwhile that can be done to 
stop the great losses of the Church through mixed marriages. 
If the confessor has an opportunity to help a soul avoid a marriage 
which endangers his or her salvation, let him by all means use his 
influence to help that soul. Let him, however, be slow in refusing 
absolution. He must be very sure that he has the right and duty 
to refuse it before he ever does so. In most cases, if kindness does 
not help, severity might embitter; it will not convert a person, es- 
pecially if the person is convinced that the severity is undue. When 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore speaks of using means to 
prevent the frequency of mixed marriages, it urges: (1) frequent 
instruction by the pastors on the Catholic principles for reason of 
which the Church forbids marriages between Catholics and non- 
Catholics; (2) uniform practice of the pastors in trying by all 
means to stop intended mixed marriages by exhortation, persua- 
sion, rebuke; (3) careful investigation concerning the grave ca- 
nonical reasons demanded for dispensation from the impediment; 
(4) after mixed marriages are contracted with the dispensation of 
the Church, the pastors should fulfill the grave obligation they 
have to see that the promises made are kept (n. 133). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Roman Documents 


Declarations of the Pontifical Committee for the 
Authentic Interpretation of the Code 


(1) Concerning the Communication of Privileges between Re- 
ligious—The question was asked whether the words of Canon 
613, § 1, “excluding for the future every communication of 
privileges,’ are to be understood in such a sense that thereby are 
abrogated those privileges which had been legitimately acquired 
by religious organizations through communication, and of which 
they were in peaceful possession before the promulgation of the 
Code. The answer is that such privileges have not been revoked. 

Note.—There was great controversy among commentators 
on the Code regarding this phrase of Canon 613, § 1. Some com- 
mentators understood it to mean that from the promulgation of 
the Code the privileges acquired by communication ceased to 
exist, and that the religious organizations enjoyed after the 
Code only those privileges which had been given directly to each. 

(2) Excuse from Penalties Incurred Automatically.—The ques- 
tion was proposed whether grave fear excuses from the penalties 
that are incurred automatically, when the intrinsically evil and 
gravely culpable offense does not verge on contempt of the Faith 
or of ecclesiastical authority or lead to the public harm to souls, 
according to Canon 2229, §3,n.3. The answer is in the affirma- 
tive (December 30, 1937; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 73). 


Book Published by Gustav Mensching Put on the Index 


The book entitled in German ‘‘Der Katholizismus, Sein Stirb 
und Werde. Von katholischen Theologen und Laien,” pub- 
lished by Gustav Mensching (Holy Office, January 22, 1938; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 63), has been placed in the Index of For- 
bidden Books. 

The title of this book is not very descriptive of its contents 
but rather enigmatic. Ever since the German Government 
turned atheistic, German books ridiculing the Catholic Church 
and her principles of religion seem to be on the increase. 
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Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Alfred Arthur Sinnott, Archbishop 
of Winnipeg, has been made Assistant to the Pontifical Throne. 

The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic 
(ad instar participantium): the Rt. Rev. Msgri. James William 
Stenson (Diocese of Omaha), Daniel Doody (Diocese of Syra- 
cuse), and Michael F. Sheehan (Diocese of Salt Lake). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Edward Joseph Hunkeler, Edward 
Joseph Flanagan, Joseph Bosheck, Bernard Henry Lordemann 
and John Leo Zaplotnik (Diocese of Omaha); Francis A. Thill, 
Timothy J. Deasy (Archdiocese of Cincinnati); John Franklin 
M. Hardeman, Francis Dominic Grady (Diocese of Nashville); 
John Tierney (Diocese of Clogher); James MacGinley (Diocese 
of Raphoe); Richard Francis Sullivan, Patrick Lynn (Diocese of 
Middlesbrough); James Irwin, John Cyril Hawes (Diocese of 
Geraldton, Australia); Daniel O’Hagan (Diocese of Dromore); 
James O’Reilly (Archdiocese of New York); Augustine F. Ra- 
voire, George Andrée, August Joseph Bruening, Charles Paschal 
Greco, John Martin Eyraud and Celestin M. Chambon (Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans); John Gaudet (Archdiocese of Moncton) ; 
Joseph Tynan, Eustace A. Morrogh-Bernard, John Gabriel Vance 
(Archdiocese of Westminster); William J. Spiegel (Diocese of 
Pittsburgh); Nicholas Pinter (Archdiocese of San Antonio); 
Francis W. Walsh, John A. Nageleisen (Archdiocese of New York). 
The Very Rev. Msgr. Roman R. Atkielski (Archdiocese of Mil- 
waukee) has been appointed Privy Chamberlain to His Holiness. 

The Grand Cross of the Order of St. Gregory the Great was 
conferred on Messrs. John Pierpont Morgan and Thomas William 
Lamont (New York). Mr. Henry John Hope (Archdiocese of 
Westminster) has been made Commander of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great. The following have been made Knights of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great: Messrs. Edward Huntly-Gordon, 
George Elliot-Anstruther, Berthold S. Kittel (Archdiocese of 
Westminster); Thomas F. Walsh, John W. Gleason, Richard Reid 
(Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta); Reginald Eyre-Huddleston 
(Diocese of Northampton); Romuald Piatkowski (Archdiocese of 
Detroit). 











Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of June 


Sixth and Ninth Commandments 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


Introduction 


As we were writing what follows, we began to realize that, in their 
present form, the instalments scarcely fit in with the rest of the series of 
which they are to form an integral part. The instalments are obviously 
not Instructions that can be delivered verbatim. Yet, possibly all of 
them contain at least an idea or two which can be used and developed in 
preparing an Instruction—which Instruction, in any case, would have 
to be modified to suit the particular circumstances or auditory. Further- 
more, we have prefixed actual texts to the instalments, which will, we 
trust, also prove suggestive. Of some of these texts we have always 
been fond; others seemed more or less apt. And we have tried to link 
up the successive instalments with something to be found in the liturgy 
of the several Sundays. 

Throughout, we have tried to keep in mind the chief end of this whole 
series of Instructions, which is to promote a more effective teaching of 
the Commandments. The orientating ideas have been: (1) to instill 
a love for the virtue which corresponds to the prohibition contained in the 
various Commandments; and (2) to convince Christians that all the 
Commandments are expressions of God’s love for us, and that the 
violation of any Commandment injures us, not God. This is one of the 
leading ideas of ““The Hound of Heaven.” Yet, even so, we do not 
want the climax of Catholic effort or ideal to be the product of a desire 
not to injure oneself, body or soul. That would be a partial reversion 
to what Our Lord, in the Sermon on the Mount, sought to transcend. 
We can but hope that somewhere or other in the series something may be 
found that shall be of use to all. And towards this we invoke Our 
Lady’s protection and fostering care. 


Pentecost Sunday 


Life and Its Giver 


“T am come that they might have Life, and have it more abundantly”’ 
(John, x. 10). 
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SYNOPSIS: (1) The cultivation of ‘‘positive’’ purity. 
(2) The transmission of life. 
(3) Creative chastity. 
(4) Dispelling a false notion. 
(5) The Giver of Life. 


It has been the consistent aim of this series to exhibit the Command- 
ments as, in the case of Christians, directing men towards something 
positive and substantial, and not as mere prohibitions; and again as 
ideals, obedience to which is of vital importance to man himself, while 
disobedience cannot, of course, injure God. When a Commandment 
is broken, it is the man who suffers. 

We shall, please God, have ample opportunity of showing how the 
violation of the Sixth and Ninth Commandments does injure man, and 
how false is the notion that continence (if maintained in the proper way 
and for the right motives) is harmful to him. But it is not very easy to 
show some people—what we emphatically believe—that Christian purity 
is a positive ideal, and creative. 

It is easy to change “Thou shalt not murder” into ‘Thou shalt love.” 
St. Paul could write quite naturally: ‘Let him that stole, steal no 
more, but rather, labor with his hands, so that he may have where- 
with to minister to him that is in need” (Eph., iv. 28). But it is not 
easy for everybody to catch at once the positive version of ‘“Thou shalt 
not commit adultery.” That command and the prohibition of other 
sexually “wrong” acts, do look as if they were wholly negative. How 
can one commit a pure act,sotosay? Howcan one think pure thoughts? 
One can think all sorts of non-impure thoughts—noble, affectionate, in- 
teresting, even indifferent thoughts; but there appears no reason for 
calling these positively pure. 

This is why I have tried to gather together the following pages under 
the general idea of Life: ‘I am come that they may have life, and have 
it more abundantly.” And I pray to be guided so as to be neither 
obscure or prudish, nor to make lapses in good taste—and of course not 
to provide anything disconcerting to those who, priests or not, might 
happen on these articles. 


The Transmission of Life 


It is clear that this Commandment centers definitely around the 
sexual act. Everything else either precedes it and leads up to it, or in 
some way specifies it. But 7 is the essence of the whole matter. Now, 
this is the only human act which is directly concerned with life as such, 
in the sense that it transmits what is alive and life-giving, gives life to 
that which otherwise would remain alive indeed in a sense, yet un- 
productive of life; and, unless some abnormality interfere, produces new 
life. 
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Nothing else is identical with this. Eating and drinking maintain 
life which is already there (though they may also injure it); exercise 
may develop vitality in that which, once more, already is alive (though 
again, unwisely taken, it may overstrain and weaken it); friendship is 
a dear and happy intercommunion of two living souls, and creates much 
which for the enrichment of human personality is of the highest value— 
but the human personality is already present in each friend. But the 
activity of which we are speaking makes use of life—which, alone, would 
remain as it were shut up within itseli—to activate another potential 
coéfficient of life, and does produce that which is alive. However in- 
spired be the painter or the sculptor, he cannot do more than produce 
what looks as if it were alive but is not, and to that extent is but an 
imitation—like those silk or waxen or glass flowers or fruit that may be 
exquisite and, for a moment, may actually take you in, till you perceive 
that they have not that interior glow, that independent interior ac- 
tivity, which all “living” things, whether plants or animals, possess. 
Small wonder if pagan antiquity were absolutely intoxicated with the 
mystery of “life”: that a whole series of feasts, among widely dif- 
fering peoples, celebrated the annual marvel of the ‘“‘new birth” of 
nature; that the Universal Mother-Goddess was worshipped far and 
wide. And small wonder, again, that this worship of natural life ex- 
pressed itself all too often under forms that would offend our most 
elementary sense of decency, and all too easily degenerated into what 
was merely lustful and life-slaughtering instead of life-fostering. 


Creative Chastity 


But as for us, what should not be our reverence for life and for all 
things that are alive? In touching them, we all-but touch God. Life, 
we repeat, is that one thing that we can imitate, and indeed destroy, 
but that we never can give save in one way—and that, of course, is a 
way which depends entirely upon the Sovereign Giver of all Life, the 
very Source of Life—Life itself. Still, in that way and only that, can 
we approach incredibly near to the Creator, and there is no imitation 
about the life thus brought into existence. 

In this way, then, we can regard the true notion of chastity as being 
essentially positive and creative, and can see that every prohibition im- 
posed upon possible uses of man’s vital power is entirely in favor of life 
—implementing it, protecting it, intensifying it. 

Nor is it hard to see that all this is entirely in favor of us human men 
and women as such, and not, so to say, for the better-being or satis- 
faction of God. God’s life cannot be increased, nor impaired. God 
needs no other life as it were to supplement His own. He would be 
none the worse off though the whole human race should perish, or never 
have been created. Yet, created we are, and therefore God loves us, 
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and loves us more than He loves (for example) stones, which are not 
alive at all, and more than animals, whose sort of life is so far transcended 
by our own—even by our body’s life, for our body is such that it would 
fail of its purpose were it not mated with a spiritual soul.!_ He wishes, 
therefore, that our life should be as perfect and happy as possible, and 
that is why He forbids all violations of the very law of its life, even 
slight ones. The exterior law that prohibits exists for the sake of the 
interior law that urges; and the God who forbade misuse of this vital 
instinct is the selfsame God who instituted Marriage, and indeed made 
men and women such that “it is not good”’ for either the man or the 
woman to “‘be alone,” save by exceptional vocation about which we are 
not now speaking. 
Dispelling a False Notion 


We know that there are those who maintain that a girl’s life, at any 
rate, is undeveloped till she has had those experiences which, for our 
part we say, are forbidden till she has been married. The instance of 
artists—musicians and singers especially—is usually quoted. It is 
said that perfect as her “‘execution”’ may be, such a girl cannot interpret 
music until all her emotions have been both aroused and satisfied. This 
is, indeed, so continually said that there must be something in it, though 
it is hard to say exactly what. Suffering ought to produce something 
of the same sort, and better. I can remember just such a girl playing 
with the utmost brilliancy in a drawing room full of persons of much 
artistic knowledge and appreciation. I said afterwards: “It’s no 
good. She lacks everything important, and always will till her heart’s 
been broken.’”’ This remark was so spontaneous that I didn’t notice I 
had made it; but it was agreed with. I am inclined to think that 
sensual excitement and gratification may at first stimulate the emotional 
element in an artist, but that very soon they cause even that to de- 
teriorate. Sensuality always takes the fine edge off anything; it coars- 
ens, if only by alittle. It is not worth while becoming an artist at such 
a price, even from the point of view of art. Naturally the moralist 
would not admit that one was justified in becoming able to interpret 
Chopin or Brahms, or to sing Isolde properly, at the cost of sin. 


The Giver of Life 


This is the Feast of Pentecost. In the Creed we name the Holy 
Spirit the ‘Giver of Life.’”” We speak of the “breath of life,” and of the 


1T think that this can safely be said. If I remember right, a proposition was con- 
demned which stated that the infusion of a soul was exacted by the condition in which 
living animal bodies once actually found themselves. Certainly I can see several 
objections to such a proposition. But, if that is an accurate presentment of the 
condemned proposition, it is different from the suggestion that Divine Providence 
purposefully developed a living organized body up to a perfection (of nervous sys- 
—_ = such that its point would have been missed had not a soul been created 
and infused. 
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Third Person of the most blessed Trinity as God’s “Breath.” God 
““breathed”’ life into Adam and gave him a soul. The connection, 
therefore, between the Holy Spirit, spirit, and life cannot be disregarded. 
We shall find reason to say that everything that shifts man’s center of 
gravity, so to say, from spirit to flesh, dwarfs and cripples and finally 
destroys his very life, all of his life, and not merely that ‘‘more abundant 
life” that Our Lord promised to give. 


Trinity Sunday 


Constructive Beginnings of Purity 


“His life is bound up in the lad” (Gen., xliv. 38). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Marriage as a crown of human development. 
(2) Early forestalling of complexes in children. 
(3) Purity and prudery. 
(4) Elimination of bad habits in the young. 
(5) The trinity of the home. 


In view of what we said, that the Sixth Commandment is immediately 
concerned with the essentially vital act of marriage, we might reasonably 
be expected forthwith to approach that subject. But, after all, mar- 
riage is a sort of crown to man’s development, and he has (or should 
have) been building up a character long before he reaches it. It may 
then be not illogical to take that development stage by stage, and to see 
what can be done in the way of constructing a habit of, a preference for, 
self-control, and there is no harm in beginning actually from small 
childhood, if not exactly infancy; nor does this imply that we have 
Freudian ideas in our mind, or ante-natal influences, though it is obvious 
that if father and mother, or either of them, be themselves careless about 
self-control and purity in particular, they will not be able to give much 
help to the child when the moment has undoubtedly come to do so. 


Early Forestalling of Complexes 


The nearest we go to the pet ‘‘GEdipus complex”’ is to say this: we 
should like both father and mother to be associated so far as possible in 
all the upbringing of a child, especially in those moments when it is feeling 
happiest. In particular, I should like its going-to-bed time to be sur- 
rounded with a sort of happy ritual. I am thinking of a child old enough 
to have stories told to it. After its evening story, I should like both 
parents to go up with it to where it sleeps, and (though my suggestions 
may seem rather absurd, they are based on experience—partly personal) 
I should like it to take all its clothes off and do its one-minute ‘‘physical 
jerks” (as we say here; 7.e., gymnastics) with father and mother looking 
on and applauding, and catching it if it tumbles over, and above all 
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encouraging it to begin again at once. I know I am looking rather far 
ahead; but this has not only a physical value, but a mental, moral and 
spiritual one—if but we do look ahead! Then I should like it to wash its 
little face and hands; and then say its prayers with both father and 
mother, and in fact to “‘lead’’ these prayers, and always to say something 
“out of its own head’’—whether to thank, to ask, or to express sorrow 
for having been naughty. Then, the child would go to bed, having 
been taught (this is quite possible) that the moment it has been kissed 


good-night it will go to sleep. 
Purity and Prudery 


It is the first section of this “‘ritual,’’ obviously, that we might jib at 
“What becomes of modesty?’ I have to own that, to my mind, mod- 
esty has next to nothing to do with nudity. This does not at all mean, 
please, that I approve of “‘nudism,’’ which I consider to be almost 
wholly a vulgar ramp, and insincere, and saved from habitual disaster 
only because most people are so appallingly ugly. Everyone knows 
that a certain sort of semi-dress is far more seductive than nakedness. 
I reflect on those miners’ homes in North England, where in the old days 
the father always had his Saturday bath before the kitchen fire, in the 
bosom of his family. Incidentally, he never washed his spine; this was 
supposed to be weakening. Such homes, even Catholic ones, never 
were conscious of lack of modesty in this, nor did the practice in any 
way sully the domestic purity. I have known many very poor families 
(not least, Irish ones) in which about eight people lived in two rooms 
where a great deal of publicity was inevitable, and no evil moral effects 
resulted. Again, in our country it is normal for boys in non-Catholic 
schools to bathe without costume, and of course at camp; later on at 
the universities, in the army or navy, etc., at times clothes-less-ness is 
inevitable. Men then take showers in a row, and so forth. Boys who 
have been accustomed always to wear costumes experience a consider- 
able shock when first introduced to such conditions: and indeed, how 
many have I known to whom the technical costume worn (e.g., in 
swimming baths) has definitely provided temptations, if only of curiosity! 
But this is looking too far ahead. I cannot but think that the practice 
I have suggested goes some distance towards making them think of their 
body as ‘‘much of a muchness”’ in all its parts, and not as possessing one 
element which is ‘‘mysterious,” not to be alluded to, and therefore in- 
evitably interesting, and liable to attract special attention to itself. 

Possibly I may be asked: ‘‘Would you allow a small boy and his 
small sister to do these gymnastics together, that is, side by side in pres- 
ence of their parents?’ I do not feel sure enough of myself to answer. 
But at least it would avoid the chance of a moment’s coming when some- 
how or other, a child would discover that it was not made in the same 
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way as its brother or sister—a fact that would be added to a sort of store 
of secret information which it would either hug to itself, or impart, self- 
importantly, to a small friend who did not know it. The knowledge 
would be for it immemorial and taken for granted. Besides, no one 
could thrillingly inform that child of what it had always known. 


Elimination of Bad Habits 


Next, I think that a child could be brought up to understand that it 
is bad manners to scratch or tickle its nose, its ears, its eyes, even when 
they itch. If this were done for the purpose which we have in mind, it 
would be easy to extend the idea to any self-scratching, etc. This in- 
cidentally would be useful even hygienically. For, a child with a solid 
complex against scratching, would not scratch (e.g.)a rash or a flea-bite, 
however much it tingled. At least, it would then be far easier for it 
not to do so. And scratching at rashes always makes them worse, and 
may even be dangerous and infectious. You may say that this is very 
naturalistic, and has nothing to do with the virtue of purity. But it 
has. Even natural virtues are not supernaturally meritorious; but 
they make it far easier to do acts of supernatural virtue, and to do them 
quickly and decisively. He who has been trained to ‘“‘natural”’ pluck, 
or truthfulness, or consideration for others, possesses much material 
which can at once be supernaturalized; whereas he who has never, for 
example, been trained to prefer keeping his body clean, will find it less 
easy to resist its misuse and the sullying of his soul. It is a sin against 
Catholic doctrine about the supernatural to emphasize the ‘‘natural’”’ 
virtues as though they were self-sufficient; we are taught that a man 
cannot consistently be true even to them without supernatural grace 
assisting him. But we think we could point to definite harm done by 
failing to develop them, and cultivating the supernatural ones as a sort 
of detached over-growth. No doubt this practice, of which we saw so 
much when we were young, especially in Latin countries, is being 
rapidly corrected; but it has existed, and exists. The very difficult 
virtue of purity for the love of God was supposed to subsist somehow in 
the human complex without any natural coéfficient, whereas nature 
and super-nature, in the “graced” man, are warp and woof. 

We think, too, that control of the hands, in regard to any part of the 
body, must be seen as the more important in proportion as it is rec- 
ognized how very young a child may be when he begins, as they say, 
to ‘‘play with himself.”” Of course, the consequences are not what they 
will be later on; but the habit of allowing the hands to be unquiet, and 
to wander as they will, can have been acquired very early indeed— 
certainly, by the age of four. Then, when it becomes important that 
they should definitely be controlled, the task will be immeasurably 
harder. And the more nervous or sensitive the child, the sooner will it 
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wish to activate a nervously pleasurable sensation. We do no more than 
allude to unscrupulous nurses, who will caress children so as to quiet 
them, or even for their own amusement. A child can easily be taught, 
from the outset, to sleep with its arms folded across its breast, one hand 
on each shoulder. If this becomes a habit, it will be positively uncom- 
fortable for it to sleep otherwise, or to disturb itself. 


The Trinity of the Home 


To-day is the Feast of the Most Blessed Trinity. That dogma is, 
inevitably, hard to understand; and I should suppose that most Catho- 
lics give it, as such, the “go-by,” though once it racked the Christian 
world. Maybe, we can work back towards it by teaching father, 
mother and child to regard themselves as a very beautiful human replica 
of it. It has occurred to me that most of the matter in this and following 
talks will be quite useless for preaching purposes, but this final paragraph 
may not prove so. It has been, in some countries, too much the habit 
to regard a baby-boy as its mother’s possession till the moment comes 
for handing it over to its father; the girl, as belonging to the mother all 
the time. We allow for all that should be allowed for—the father is 
away most of the time at his work, and soon. But we would like it 
at least to be aimed at, that both father and mother should be found 
intimately, daily, continuously, together. If the point of this be seen, 
a father and mother will find that they can quite well engineer occasions 
for being together with their child, and not only the Holy Family but the 
Blessed Trinity would be reproduced, after its fashion. That this is 
not alien to human (though doctrinally misguided) sentiment, may be 
suggested by the efforts so often made in the early Church by heretics 
to speak of the Holy Ghost as feminine—“‘My mother, the Holy Ghost,” 
and so forth. Leaving that, we think that there is an inexhaustible 
field for preachers, who wish not only to convince a “family’’—father, 
mother and child—of its divinely instituted solidarity, and again to 
draw the faithful back to attending to a doctrine (that of the Three in 
One) about which we hardly dare speak, so distant does it seem from 
our habitual way of thought, and even from what we can “‘think.”’ 
Corpus Christi, the Sacred Heart—these provide Feasts which attract 
all the devout. Trinity Sunday is a magnet for but few. 


Second Sunday after Pentecost 


Further Education 


“Even a child is known by his doings’’ (Prov., xx. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Training in chastity. 
(2) Some practical questions. 
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(3) A word of warning for confessors and teachers. 
(4) The supernatural should not be divorced from the natural. 


In writing what follows, we carefully keep in mind certain Roman 
documents to which we wish to be scrupulously obedient, and in fact we 
quote relevant extracts from them. On March 21, two replies were 
given (Acta A post. Sedis, XXIII, 118) by the Holy Office. It had been 
asked whether ‘‘the method which they call ‘sexual education’ or again 
‘sexual initiation’ can be approved of; and what is to be thought of the 
theory called ‘Eugenics,’ whether positive or negative, and of the 
means indicated thereby for the improvement of the human race, all 
laws, natural, divine, or ecclesiastical, concerned with matrimony and in- 
dividual rights, being disregarded.” 

It will be noticed that the former question does not define the “‘metho- 
dus quam vocant,” etc; and in the latter question the answer is al- 
ready included in view of the words “all laws. . . disregarded.” The 
answer to this latter question did, in fact, merely refer to the Encyclical 
“Casti Connubii” (December 31, 1930), and declared that this ‘‘eugenic 
theory’’ was to be wholly reprobated and held as false and condemned. 
As to the former, the reply was: ‘‘Negative: and that method in the 
education of youth must altogether be maintained which has hitherto 
been used by the Church and by holy men.” A reference is made to 
the Encyclical, ‘“De Christiana iuventze educatione’”’ (December 31, 
1929; Acta Apost. Sedis, XXII, 71); and the means indicated are: 
“above all, a full, solid, uninterrupted religious training of the youth 
of either sex; the arousing in them of an esteem, desire and love of the 
angelic virtue.” Prayer, assiduous use of the Sacraments, love for Our 
Lady, and sedulous avoidance of all occasions of sin are also insisted on. 


Some Practical Questions 


The reply may still leave us somewhat uncertain; for to esteem, 
desire, or love anything, you must know what it is; and an “education” 
of some positive sort is indicated, else children will be left to pick up 
their information (as the overwhelming majority of them do) in, so to 
say, the streets, and not know how to “avoid” what are ‘‘occasions.” 
The Holy Father, however, in his Letter on the Christian Education of 
Youth, makes things much clearer. He says that very many not only 
foolishly but dangerously hold and propagate that system of education 
which is miscalled “‘sexual’’: for ‘‘they consider that they can, by 
merely natural methods and discarding any safeguard of religion or 
piety whatsoever, protect young men from lust and license, that is, 
by initiating and instructing all of them alike, without distinction of sex 
and even publicly, in indecent (Jubricis) doctrines; nay, what is worse, 
by early putting in their way occasions [of wrongdoing], so that (as 
they themselves assert) their mind may become accustomed to such 
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things, and as it were harden itself in view of the perils of puberty.” 
The Holy Father adds that such theorists disregard the innate fragility 
of nature; and again, defy experience, which shows that young men 
especially fall into sin, not so much because their understanding thereof 
is inadequate, but because of the weakness of a will destitute of divine 
aids. He continues: “If indeed a young man needs to be warned in 
good time by those to whom God has entrusted the duty of educating boys 
fitalics ours], together with the graces suitable thereto, let them forth- 
with make use of those precautions and methods, of which Christian 
educators are aware, and which Antoniano aptly describes as follows.” 
He then quotes Silvio Antoniano, “‘Dell’ educazione cristiana degli 
figliuoli,” II, c. 88. This author, who assumes that the normal person 
to instruct a boy in these matters is his father, implores that such a 
father be prudent, and take the greatest care lest his very advice against 
sin become a cause of sin, and arouse passions hitherto dormant or even 
introduce them. On the whole, says he, so long as boys are being 
educated, it will be enough to ‘use those remedies’? which introduce 
chastity into souls and exclude the contrary vices from them. It is 
unnecessary to refer further, or in detail, to ““Casti Connubii” and its 
regulations or recommendations. 


Warning for Confessors and Teachers 


We add that confessors themselves have to take special care when 
asking questions (see Canon 888, § 2). De Lugo (Disp. XVI, 595) says 
the same, lest ‘‘the penitent should learn ill what he is well ignorant of” — 
lest memories be re-aroused and induce new peril, and lest the confessor 
himself should create dangers for himself. The warning is general, but 
concerns “‘especially’’ the Sixth Commandment. The same applies 
even to professors of Moral, whose lectures must not be (and certainly 
can quite easily not be) provocative—which they sometimes are, I 
confess, when the professor makes a great parade of anxiety not to 
“‘provoke.”’ Such lectures can indeed excite derision, even though not 
“disturbance,” among probably perfectly well-informed members of 
a class. Of course, the same applies to writers. We hope that it will 
be remembered that in anything we proceed to say, we keep all this, and 
more, in the forefront of our mind. 

It is manifest that we are not so insane, as well as so disloyal, as to 
desire that an affirmative answer be given to the second of the questions 
asked of the Holy Office, quoted by us above; nor yet that the system 
denounced by the Holy Father (quoted in our third paragraph) should 
be approved by any Catholic, clerical or lay. This system excludes 
any attention to spiritual considerations: it appears to advocate (a) 
public instruction of (b) not only boys, but of girls, and of both simul- 
taneously; it also mentions the “offering’’ of ‘‘occasions’’ so as to 
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“harden” the young. We hold each and every part of this in abhor- 
rence; in fact, many years ago, a censor told us that more might be 
done publicly than we thought possible. Our answer was, that we would 
be much too shy to do it, whether or no. We do not mean that we would 
not, during an adult retreat, for example, give a very plain-spoken, 
though perfectly dispassionate (and again, thoroughly sympathetic) 
talk on this subject. When else could it be given? Yet, given it must 
be. 
The Supernatural and the Natural 


We hold, then, that in mo matter of Christian importance should the 
supernatural be divorced from the natural. So to divorce it, would be 
to defy alike psychology, theology, and practical experience. We think, 
therefore, that it is well to anticipate the awakening of the sexual in- 
stinct, stage by stage, by explaining what suits the little boy or girl at 
their moment of development. It is quite possible to instill a habit of 
“non-scratching”’ (if I may re-use this rather silly little phrase) by using, 
in connection, the ideas: “It isn’t good for you: it is bad manners. 
Our Lord and Our Lady don’t like it.” But it is quite useless to intro- 
duce physiological notions which can’t possibly mean anything to the 
child yet, and to engineer complexes as one does if one uses threats; 
and it is not much good even to talk about “purity” as such, which again 
the child can’t understand. Even an artifical insistence on ‘‘modesty”’ 
can, as we suggested, be harmful. Thus, as we did suggest, to concen- 
trate on non-nakedness may arouse an intense curiosity about naked- 
ness; may be the beginning of an exhibitionist complex; may turn 
nakedness into a positive temptation (whereas to the same sex it ought 
to be neither here nor there); and may cause nakedness to assume the 
characteristics of an intense relief—even apart from our tendency to do 
what we are told not to, because we are told not to, it can suggest: 
“For the first time, I am free.” But the main idea in all this is to build 
up a character before exterior attacks can be made upon our building; 
and before interior echoes of the suggestion, ‘““What is forbidden is 
attractive,’ make themselves heard. 

In the United States, we understand that the Feast of Corpus Christi 
is held on this Sunday. Within the Person of Our Lord, revolts of 
instinct against reason were of course non-existent. That they are not 
so in us, does not show that the body, and its instincts, are bad. It 
was indeed ‘‘preternatural”’ that in Adam there was no such discrepancy. 
It is clear that instinct develops long before experience, understanding, 
and will-power (self-control) do. This is matural. At the age of 15, 
instinct begins to clamor: intelligence is very ill-provided with as- 
similable information; the will (unless trouble has been taken by far- 
sighted educators) is not much developed; experience hardly exists. 
This is why I think it so vastly important that good bodily habits (of 
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the most naturalist sort) be built up in whatever way possible in antici- 
pation of the full-filling of the intellect, the complete training of the 
will, or the accumulation of experience. Else we shall be engineering 
a harder fight for the growing lad than he need endure. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 
Boyhood and Girlhood 


‘His flesh shall be fresher than a child’s”’ (Job, xxxiii. 25). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Symptoms of adolescence. 
(2) Differentiation between boys and girls. 
(3) St. Paul’s hint to educators. 
(4) Cultivating the devotional life. 
(5) Use and abuse of the imagination. 


The time comes when a child definitely becomes more of a boy or a 
girl than it used to be. I do not here speak of the rarer cases when a 
boy grows up to be girlish and a girl too much of a boy. Nor yet can 
I cope with theories which suggest that children really hate and envy 
those whom they obviously like, and are always trying to escape from 
the parents with whom, as a matter of fact, they love to be. On the 
whole, a boy grows up admiring his father (at least we may hope that 
the father gives him grounds for doing so), and a girl clings to her 
mother. Certain separations may thus begin to come about which may 
sadden all concerned. Indeed, brother and sister may draw apart also 
from each other; the boy may have a sort of half-contempt for his 
sister because she cannot do all that he does, and the girl may envy her 
brother because he can do more or other things than she. This is why 
we pray that from the beginning (as we said in our second paper) both 
parents may be as intimately associated as possible in a child’s life, and 
that so far as possible they should join alike in its amusement, instruc- 
tion and prayers. 


Differentiation between Boys and Girls 


However, a differentiation is inevitable and natural. It is, moreover, 
not only physical but psychological, for a man will probably understand 
his son at certain moments better than the mother does; and the mother, 
certainly, will ‘sympathize’ more fully with her daughter than the father 
does. Thus, we always, so far as may be, entrust the greater part of 
the instruction of a girl (or woman) convert 4o women, and we have in 
London a group called the ‘‘Messengers of the Faith,” sympathetic, 
very well-instructed themselves, and devoted to all kinds of good works 
but especially instruction, though living a life which is much less re- 
stricted than that of nuns and able to talk over what their clients read, 
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or see in theatres (though they but seldom visit these), with first-hand 
understanding. To these I send my women converts, save for a careful 
examination at the end, and at any moment during their instruction 
when they may have some special difficulty. Since this implies (what 
is but natural) that I own to understanding feminine psychology much 
less adequately than I do men’s, probably these papers will gravitate 
more and more towards what concerns the latter. 


St. Paul’s Hint to Educators 


Anyhow, in to-day’s Epistle St. Peter wishes us to be strong in view of 
our actual or destined fight. He expects that we shall ‘‘suffer’ some- 
what—everyone, Christian or not, has to; the conflict that we interiorly 
experience is, in essence, the same among all men. Never mind; God, 
who has called us /owards eternal glory, will, as we travel thither, ‘‘make 
us perfect, establish us, consolidate us.”’ In all education of children, 
therefore, especially as strength of instinct begins to make itself felt in 
those that are not yet strong of will, and as habits begin to crystallize 
which may become so strong that the will seems wholly unable to cor- 
rect them, the parents’ aim will always be one of strengthening—af- 
fectionate strengthening, and not petting, nor what is only too truly and 
tragically called “‘spoiling.”” At the root of this training might well be 
the ideal that the boy will always, and from choice, do when alone what 
he would when his parents are present; absolute trustworthiness, 
reliability, can so be inculcated as to make a boy be proud of possessing 
them. This is already a great barrier against solitary misdemeanor. 
I should, moreover, like the hardening of his body to proceed, without 
undue strain, especially in gymnastics, swimming, gentle boxing, riding 
if possible; anyway, what introduces at least a little self-conquest— 
such as a dive does into not very warm water. Plenty of water, not 
too hot, ought, I think, to play a part in any healthy upbringing! Quickly 
but thoroughly taken baths. 


Cultivating the Devotional Life 


In the directly devotional part of the child’s life I should like the 
parents to be doubly careful about imposing much that is non-obliga- 
tory in any case. Thus, it may not be wise to insist on a child’s going 
to Mass daily; Mass can become intolerably boring, especially if it be 
not actively participated in, as I hope it soon will be at least in schools. 
But it is certainly a good plan to suggest that more be done than what 
is obligatory—for example, one Mass, two Masses, during the week. 
Then I should like it to be the child who chooses the day, going through 
the next week’s calendar with its parents and seeing which feast is most 
attractive. Recently, during a week’s “‘mission”’ to university students 
at Oxford, I was struck by the very high percentage of men who came to 
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Mass during the week—not because it was a mission, but because they 
had acquired a preference for doing so. 

We would venture, however, to emphasize the réle played by imagina- 
tion in growing children. They cannot reason much as yet; and when 
they do, too often their imagination dies down. One ought always to 
begin from where people are, and in this case, therefore, from the imagina- 
tion, which can be stirred religiously, but not only so. I hail with 
delight the great increase in England of storybooks (Catholic) written 
for children and admirably illustrated. They are not silly, nor conde- 
scending, nor smug: religion is often taken for granted and alluded to 
quite naturally—that is, where it reasonably occurs to the mind—and 
is not ‘dragged in” nor are allusions engineered. But the child is 
enthralled by an exciting, amusing, and “beautiful” Catholic life. I 
deliberately say “beautiful,” because of the insane modern cult of the 
grotesque, violent, quaint-from-the-elderly-point-of-view, or down- 
right ugly pictures, dolls, and illustrated ‘‘comic’’ stories which are con- 
stantly thrust upon us and our wretched children. As if a child had in 
it no possibility of good taste, no educable embryonic power of ap- 
preciating what is beautiful—a power which, if developed early, will 
again be an invaluable defense against what is mean, sly, slinking, and 
the “‘caricature’’ in general—such as lust is of love. 

The Boy Scout movement has taken its vast development, has derived 
one-third of its momentum, from the deliberate use it makes of the 
imagination—all its little gadgets and badges, its nicknames, its habit 
of telling stories round the camp-fire, etc. Naturally, I also welcome 
directly religious books, like Lives of Saints, which, in their turn, are 
being unloaded of a lot of their absurd stories, which involved actions 
which a child would be prevented from performing, and included senti- 
ments which no child possibly could share, expressed in a language 
which it soon enough detested. 


Abuse of the Imagination 


I would venture to express, too, the hope that a child’s imagination 
may not be filled with what it must afterwards discard as false. | 
know I am not consistent here, for I see no objection to fairy tales! 
After all, there is a certain affinity between those delightful creatures 
and the Angels and other spiritual powers, and the activity of God 
Himself in nature. But I cannot say that, as a child, I found the cus- 
tomary picture of heaven in the least attractive; and no imaginative 
picture of hell should issue merely into frightening a child. You want 
it to “fear” God lovingly, and to “thate’’ sin—to hate it. that is, because 
it is bad and our loving God hates it, and not to hate-love it because it 
is nice, yet will plunge us into torment if we commit it. Finally, we 
deprecate allusion to the sins of the flesh in terms of “filth”: ‘You 
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degrade yourself to the level of a mere beast.” But beasts are not 
degraded. They are on their perfectly proper level. True, that is not 
our proper level; to put ourselves on it would be to degrade ourselves, 
But neither act nor organs are “filthy’’ in themselves. The tendency 
so to describe them has again and again led to a lasting feeling (espe- 
cially in girls) that marriage itself is somehow wrong, and to be men- 
tioned with bated breath. There was a time when it was even, very 
sillily, described as “‘the wicked sacrament,” half-jokingly, of course, 
but by nuns and others who also half-felt that it was. We want to suc- 
ceed in making children honor and respect themselves and their actions; 
they must honor their body too much to misuse it. Here is the positive 
aspect of the Commandment again displaying itself. I suppose, how- 
ever, that the expression “‘dirty talk’’ is legitimate; precisely because 
there a noble thing is made the theme of sly jests and disturbing secrets— 
whispers, sniggers, and leers. All that most certainly is inferior. 

Last of all, should a parent have to rebuke this or that, may he never 
use threats or try to scare! He must share in the joy, twice alluded to 
in to-day’s Gospel, over the sinner that repents. He cannot ‘‘suggest” 
that joy if he wears a black and scowling face. 


1 Father Martindale’s series will be continued in the June issue. 











Book Reviews 


Dogma and Life.—Whilst the pure 
contemplation of truth and the ecstatic 
enjoyment of its beauty may be the ulti- 
mate and happy destiny of man in the 
next world, during his sojourn on earth 
all his knowledge has a relation to the 
exigencies of life and in some manner in- 
fluences his action in all its phases. This 
does not make knowledge less important 
but, if anything, more consequential 
and momentous, since as a result of the 
application of knowledge to life every 
error of necessity will work itself out in 
some disorder and maladjustment. And 
that is the situation of our present age: 
world chaos and social confusion on ac- 
count of the disorientation of modern 
thought and the absence of ultimate 
principles. The right life presupposes 
truth. “Nor” pertinently remarks Dr. 
E. I. Watkin, “‘is a reasonable ordering of 
human life possible, if the fundamental 
truths which throw light upon man’s 
nature, environment and destiny are 
unknown” (“Philosophy of Form,” 
New York City). More than ever we need 
sound religious and philosophical knowl- 
edge in our days. Not merely a super- 
ficial touch of it but profound insight. 
Fortunately we can say that the need is 
being supplied. 

A number of writers have set them- 
selves the task of restating the Catholic 
Creed in a terminology more in accord 
with the thought of the day, and es- 
pecially to bring out its philosophical 
implications. ‘“‘God and the Super- 
natural’’! is an abridgment of the original 
larger work, and thus makes more readily 
accessible the treasures it contained, as 
bulky tomes mostly discourage the mod- 


1 God and the Supernatural. A Catholic 
Statement of the Christian Faith. By 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., Fr. Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C., Christopher Dawson, C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., E. I. Watkin. Abridged 
Edition (Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York City). 





ern reader. The topics discussed—the 
Supernatural, God, Man, Evil, Redemp- 
tion, the Church, the Sacramental Sys- 
tem, Life after Death—are of vital im- 
portance and practical significance. They 
are essential to a right ordering of life. 
It is to be hoped that the book will find 
many readers, first among the Catholics 
that they may have a deeper apprecia- 
tion of their faith and also be put in a 
better position to defend it, secondly 
among all who hunger after the truth in 
order that their spiritual aspirations may 
be satisfied. The manner of presenta- 
tion is positive and doctrinal, contro- 
versy being carefully avoided. The vol- 
ume is not written for the professional 
theologian, but has a wide popular ap- 
peal. 

The second volume which we wish to 
bring to the attention of the reader is 
more limited in scope, dealing with the 
very important subject of Divine Provi- 
dence.?, Under the hands of the author 
it expands, however, into a short trea- 
tise on theodicy. This is not to be criti- 
cized, because we can have no right un- 
derstanding of providence unless we have 
acquired a comprehensive view of the 
divine attributes. The volume repre- 
sents an excellent example of how dogma 
can be made fruitful for everyday life, 
and how it sheds light on the perplexing 
problems of human existence. Much 
spiritual consolation and encouragement 
can be found inits pages. The high repu- 
tation of the learned author makes it 
superfluous to dwell at any length on the 
merits of this splendid gift which we owe 
to his pen. 

Whereas the two preceding volumes 
are of a popular character, the next one 
is strictly technical, and hence might 





2 Providence. By the Rev. Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange,O.P. Translated by 
Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., D.D. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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here seem out of place. Not quite, for 
the doctrine of God as exemplary cause 
has many practical repercussions, and 
touches most intimately on such prob- 
lems as that of evil and the government 
of this world. Not improperly we could 
say that this dissertation, small in com- 
pass though it is, furnishes the richer 
background to all philosophy, for if we 
understand the divine causality, we un- 
derstand the world. The theological 
as well as the philosophical student will 
find this keen and scholarly analysis 
much to their liking. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 





3 De Divisione Cause Exemplaris apud 
S. Thomam. <Auctore T. M. Sparks, 
O.P. (The Rosary Press, Somerset, Ohio). 


Preaching.—In the third volume! of 
his series of discourses fulfilling the outline 
of the Instructions prescribed in the De- 
cree of January, 21, 1935, Father Crock 
follows with admirable success the gen- 
eral plan he had adopted for the preced- 
ing two volumes of the course of four 
volumes. He thus includes results of his 
personal experiences, interesting anec- 
dotes and stories (“Everybody loves a 
good story,” as he remarks on page 245) 
having close relativity to the special 
matter in hand, brief but happily chosen 
poetic excerpts, occasional “‘objections”’ 
(e.g., pp. 31, 89, 182, 219, 235, 267) 
which may be in the minds of the people 
and which are clearly stated and ade- 
quately answered, and (adding clearness 
of design both for the preacher and for 
his hearers) sufficiently frequent para- 
graph headings instead of the few 
“points” ordinarily offered in a sermon. 
Dr. Bruehl’s Foreword and Fr. Crock’s 
Preface should be read immediately by 
the priest who wishes to use the book, for 
both of these, in different fashion but 
with equal purpose, indicate the lamen- 
table lacuna which the Holy See desired 
to fill up by its official program of In- 
structions in the Decree on Catechetical 


1 Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed. 
By the Rev. Clement H. Crock, Author 
of The Commandments in Sermons and 
Grace and the Sacraments (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York City). 





Instruction. Two additional valuable 
features in the volume deserve special 
attention: (a) the two closely packed 
pages of helpful Bibliography (pp. vii 
and viii), and (b) the carefully con. 
structed twelve columns of Index con- 
cluding the large volume. 

A volume? which is peculiarly admir- 
able in its use of anecdotes has been also 
admirably translated and edited. Pro- 
fessor Tihamer Toth has issued several 
volumes of sermons and some of these 
have appeared in English translation 
from the original (such as the present 
volume appears to be) or from a transla- 
tion into German. The present book 
provides space for twenty-five sermons 
dealing with Christ’s ministry and of the 
priestly imitation thereof. I have found 
them highly interesting as well as in- 
forming, despite the obvious fact that 
much reading of sermons tends to dull 
one’s appreciation of their otherwise 
helpful character. 

The ministry of Christ is dealt with 
from a peculiar angle in a slimmer vol- 
ume’® which provides priests with nine 
discourses of an apologetic character de- 
signed to reach into the mind and heart 
of “ordinary folk’? who do not possess 
the Catholic faith. ‘‘These lectures,” 
writes the Most Rev. Bishop Swint in the 
Introduction to his book, “‘were intended 
primarily for non-Catholics, and the 
author would be very happy if they re- 
ceived a wide circulation among non- 
Catholics.”” He believes they would be of 
service particularly in the instruction of 
prospective ‘“‘converts’—albeit they 
would also serve most helpfully for the 
Catholic laity as well, since substantially 
they ‘‘were used by the author through 
many years as a diocesan missionary.” 
Readers of the previously issued books of 

2 The Great Teacher: A Course of 
Sermons on Christ the Divine Teacher. 
By Very Rev. Tihamer Toth, Professor, 


University of Budapest. Translated by 
V. G. Agotai. Edited by Rev. Newton 


Thompson, S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 

3 Christ as Organizer of the Church. 
By Most Rev. John J. Swint, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Wheeling (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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Bishop Swint need not be reminded of 
the valuable aids thus afforded preachers. 

Similar in its outlook upon both Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics is another work 
by Father Betowski,‘ whose previous 
volume with blank inter-pagings had 
provided priests with space for their own 
original notes’ side by side with the sug- 
gestions of the author. The present work 
follows the liturgical succession of Sun- 
days and holydays, but indicates in its 
Introduction that its appeal continues to 
be broad enough to include conversion 
both from any sinful Catholic life and 
from any non-Catholic religious belief. 
He is not providing priests with “‘ser- 
mons,” but rather with interestingly 
varied suggestions (anecdotes, illustra- 
tions, points of view, and the like) for 
incorporation into their sermons or dis- 
courses. 

The outlook of Father Herbst in his 
new volume® is best illustrated in the 
Introduction: “The following pages seek, 
under the guidance of learned commen- 
tators on Holy Writ, to explain briefly 
and in the style of the simple homily the 
Gospel for each Sunday and holyday of 
the Church year. Occasionally, there 
are deviations from the simple homily.” 
He thereupon indicates the various 
types of homily which can be employed 
singly or in combination. He adds: 
“Many obscure passages of the Gospels 
will be made clear to the attentive reader. 

Though written primarily for the 
Catholic laity who desire to reflect more 
leisurely upon the Sunday Gospel in the 
sanctuary of the Catholic home, after 
having heard it and its exposition in the 
House of God, this book may also prove 
useful to priests and religious for pur- 
poses of pious meditation.”” The book 


* Spurs to Conversion. By Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Betowski, Professor of Homi- 
letics, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Preface by Most Rev. John 
Francis Noll, D.D., Bishop of Fort 
tela (Benziger Brothers, New York 

ity). 

5 Readings and Reflections on the Gos- 
pels. By the Rev. Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S., Author of “‘Jesusand His Mother,” 
“Eucharistic Whisperings,” etc. (Fred- 
erick Pustet Co., Inc., New York City). 





will obviously prove helpful to the priest 
who preaches (or does not preach) on 
some Sunday or holyday, and who may 
be asked by some of the faithful for in- 
formation on one or other difficulty in 
the Gospel of that day. 

In Father Elbert’s little volume*® we 
have nine sermons whose themes are 
based on the Seven Last Words of Christ 
on the Cross. Quite an original touch is 
given to the sermons in the placing be- 
fore each one, first of all, two sacred 
texts—one from ‘‘The Psalmist’’ and one 
from ‘‘The Evangelist’? and then, sec- 
ondly, a “Sermon Brief” giving the 
points of the following discourse. The 
correlation of the Old Testament with 
the facts of the New Testament follows 
the example of the scheme adopted by 
Salvagniac in his “Jésus de Nazareth, 
Roi des Juifs’’ (Paris, 1935), and in the 
present case so conjoins prophecy with 
fulfillment as to make the series of ser- 
mons vivid and interesting in a special 
manner. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 

6 “Greater Love .. .”: A Series of 
Sermons for Lent. By Rev. John A. 


Elbert, S.M., President, Trinity College, 
Sioux City, Iowa (Bruce Publishing Co.). 





Religion Lectures.—Father Moore 
has distilled the essence of a series of 
lectures on religion to give us in short 
compass the reasonablenss of our Catho- 
lic faith. He sets before himself a five- 
point objective: to prove (1) from reason 
the existence of a personal God who can 
reveal Himself to men; (2) the validity 
of the Gospels as a history of Christ; 
(3) the Messianic character and Divine 
Nature of Jesus; (4) that Christ es- 
tablished one Church, obligatory upon 
men; and (5) that Christ’s Church is the 
Catholic Church. 

The 176 pages of “I Also Send You” 
accomplish this objective in a concise 
and convincing manner. The author 
proceeds trenchantly from point to point; 
he holds always to the thread of his argu- 


17 Also Send You. By Thomas H. 
Moore, S.J., Professor of Religion, Ford- 
ham University (Fordham University 
Press, New York City). 
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ment and does not allow himself to be 
led aside to attack ‘‘straw men” in the 
guise of discredited theories. He con- 
fines to a footnote the various theories 
on the nature of the Gospel story—the- 
ories no longer considered by biblical 
scholars, abandoned even by the Ration- 
alists themselves. 

Father Moore graciously acknowledges 
his debt to the learned Capuchin, Father 
Hilarin Felder, whose “‘Christ and the 
Critics’ is a forceful exposition of the 
validity of the Gospels and the Divinity 
of Christ. The genius of Satan attacks 
the Resurrection. The fact is funda- 
mental; we must defend our position. 
Father Moore quotes from Felder the 
words of Holtzman: ‘‘For the actuality 
of the appearances of the risen Jesus to 
his disciples we have documentary evi- 
dence, and we must believe it if we still 
wish to believe human testimony at all.’”’ 

Our author rejoices in a gift of clear 
and concise expression of important 
truths. “If anyone through no fault of 
his own is ignorant of the true Church, 
but wills seriously in his heart to use every 
means ordained by God for his soul’s 
salvation, he is said to belong to the soul 
of the Church.” That one sentence 
gives the distinction between the “‘body”’ 
and the “soul” of the Church. With 
equal felicity Father Moore quotes the 
best of what he has read. The chapter, 
‘Personal Sketches,” is a gallery of por- 
traits of Christ. With seeming reluc- 
tance he passes on: ‘‘The number of these 
portraits of Christ is legion.” 

The classic chapter is the concluding 
one, the nineteenth. With a few sure 
strokes it sketches the Doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. ‘‘There ex- 
ists in the world a supernatural, spiritual 
organism which has for its head Christ 
Jesus, and for its body the members of 
the Church. Taken collectively the 
members of the Church are the Mystical 
Body of Christ. . The union of 
which we speak is more than a moral one. 
In the Mystical Body of Christ there is a 
real stream of supernatural life, having 
its source in Jesus and from Him flowing 
into all the members. No mere moral 


union can boast of anything like that. 
Christ dwelling in His Church as a head 
in a body, conserves and directs all the 
functions of the composite—for the sal- 
vation of souls. . . For this reason 
the union of Our Lord with the members 
of His Mystical Body is said to be 
quasi-physical.”” Yet he concedes that 
wemay quarrel with theterm, “‘mystical.” 
“Many Catholic teachers do not like the 
word mystical because of its association 
with mysticism, an entirely different 
thing. St. Paul never uses the word. 
He simply speaks of the Body of Christ 
and takes it for granted that his readers 
will know to what he refers.”’ 

Holy Scripture is quoted frequently, 
reverently, to good effect. The author 
leads the student to the Bible as collat- 
eral reading. “I Also Send You” is a 
digest of religion lectures for college stu- 
dents. We wish some way could be 
found of giving the contents to every 
high school senior as a course in apolo- 
getics, 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Meditations and Spiritual Reading.— 
“Thoughts on the Gentle Master”! 
is the sixth series of Fr. Moffatt’s de- 
lightful, though short—very short— 
meditations. Much is contained in this 
little book of eighty pages. It begins 
with a simple instruction: ‘What is 
meditation? When and where to medi- 
tate. Howtoproceed.”’ It takes about 
a minute to read one of these thirty-one 
meditations. What good can such a 
short reflection have? Let us see. We 
are in a seething world. The battle be- 
tween Christ and Satan is fiercer than 
ever. Christ will win—we know that. 
But who will be on His side? Only those 
who have a deep spirituality. This 
comes from union with Christ obtained 
especially through prayer. Also the 
laity should learn to devote some time 
to interior prayer. One may object that 
they have little time, that they must 
first be taught. This little book of Fr. 


1 Thoughts on the Gentle Master. By 
J. E. Moffatt, S.J. (Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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Moffatt (as well as the five preceding 
series) is well adapted to introduce even 
the simple folk to pious reflection, in- 
terior conversation with God! Every- 
one can profit by such short readings. 
Could not a working girl, a laborer, even 
a busy mother, find a minute or two in 
the morning to read one of these medita- 
tions? What a difference to begin the 
day with a thought of God! It may be 
mental food for all day. Religious and 
priests, at times weary with work, 
weighed down more than usual by the 
cross, need some encouraging thoughts. 
A brief recollection, especially before 
the Blessed Sacrament, begun with a 
minute meditation will do wonders. 
The language is not too difficult even for 
children. And they can and should 
learn to “think of God” early in life. 
The format (easily carried in pocket or 
purse) and modest price make the book- 
let an acceptable gift, within the reach 
of everyone. 

“Jesus Silent”? breathes of the love of 
Our Eucharistic Lord and zeal for souls 
of its author, a Confessor-Bishop. From 
the translator’s Preface we learn that the 
author, Bishop Gonzalez Garcia, was 
driven from his episcopal see by the 
Communist uprising of 1931. His house 
was burned to the ground. Sixty 
churches of his diocese were destroyed. 
He fled to Madrid. There, in 1934, the 
bishop personally visited the translator 
at the Ursuline Convent, graciously 
gave written permission for the transla- 
tion, and wrote an introduction for the 
English version (both of which appear in 
the book). The fifty odd chapters are 
not really meditations, but rather re- 
flections with practical applications on 
the Silent Prisoner of the Tabernacle. 
Though based on solid theological 
grounds, they are not theological trea- 
tises. The Foreword speaks of the ‘“‘Art 
of Talking,” and “Art of Keeping 
Silence,” and the “Art of Speaking 





2 Jesus Silent. By Sister Monica 
(Ursuline Nun). From the Spanish of 
Rt. Rev. Don Manuel Gonz4lez Garcia, 
Bishop of Malaga. (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York City). 


Silently.”” The Master of these arts is 
Jesus, the school is the Tabernacle, the 
fifty chapters are the lessons. Our 
Eucharistic Lord is still the Master that 
He was while on this earth. But many 
do not heed His Voice or do not under- 
stand it. These little chapters help 
us todoso. They may well be used for 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament, or for 
readings at the Holy Hour. 

In his venerable old age, the late 
Cardinal Lépicier, on the occasion of 
the Golden Jubilee of his ordination to 
the priesthood (September 19, 1935), 
lays at the feet of Mary Immaculate, in 
devoted homage, the thirteenth French 
edition of his popular work on the Litany 
of Loreto. The name of the learned 
Cardinal vouches for the solidity of the 
doctrine. He is the author of twenty- 
eight dogmatic works, besides books on 
exegesis, philosophy and ascetics. Many 
of the older alumni of the American 
College at Rome will remember his 
erudite lectures at the Propaganda. 
This book, though thoroughly scientific 
in contents, is popular in form. It is 
a series of considerations on the invoca- 
tions in the Litany of Our Lady, followed 
by examples taken from the Lives of the 
Saints. In the devout author’s opinion 
the Litany is a compendium of Mari- 
ology. Under the various invocations 
he groups the privileges, graces and 
titles of Mary. With theological exact- 
ness but in popular form he presents the 
faithful with good, solid spiritual reading. 
But he also has in mind the need for good 
sermon material on the Blessed Virgin, 
particularly for May Devotions. ‘Mais 
s’il est relativement facile de parler de 
Marie, il ne l’est pas autant d’en bien 
parler. Pour bien parler de Marie, il 
faut connaitre a fond la doctrine catho- 
lique, car Marie renferme en elle-méme 
toutes les perfections répandues dans 
l’univers. Que dis-je? Le dépét sacré 
de la foi et de la morale chrétienne est 
en quelque sorte contenu tout entier dans 
la theologie mariale.”” To study Mary 

3 La i belle fleur du Paradis. By 


Cardi Lépicier (13th French edi- 
tion. P. Lethielleux, Paris). 
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therefore, is to study Jesus, the Blessed 
Trinity, grace, the Sacraments, the Last 
Things, because in all the works of God 
Mary has her place. To make the entire 
work more serviceable, the author has 
added several tables. The first gives the 
traditional order of the invocations with 
the subject allotted to each; the second 
arranges the same subjects in logical 
sequence; the third again has the invoca- 
tions with the examples illustrating each. 
It may be added in passing that an 
English translation of an earlier edition 
of this work appeared in 1922 (Benziger 
Brothers). 

Msgr. Fulton Sheen presents another 
set of sermons on the Seven Last Words 
correlated to the Seven Beatitudes.‘ 
The eighth Beatitude is omitted because, 
according to St. Thomas, it ‘“corresponds 
in a way to all the preceding seven.” 
The author does not claim a strict cor- 
respondence between the Beatitudes and 
the Last Words. But he finds a happy 
similarity which forms a basis for many 
practical, up-to-date applications, in 
several of them to Communism. From 
the general topics one can see that the 
material could easily be adapted to other 
occasions or to Sunday sermons: (1) 
love of enemies; (2) mercy; (3) purity 
and unselfishness; (4) poverty of spirit— 
detachment; (5) zeal for justice— 
godliness; (6) peace of heart; (7) sorrow 
and rejoicing. The author is so well 
known that no special mention need be 
made of his learning, popular and at- 
tractive style, and deep piety. 

The spread of devotion to the Miracu- 
lous Medal, and novenas held in honor 
of Mary under this title, have created a 
need for suitable sermon _ topics. 
“Miraculous Medal Novena Sermons’’> 
are not so much finished discourses as 
suggestive topics, which can be worked 
out more fully. In their present form 
they could serve as talks of about fifteen 

4 The Cross and the Beatitudes. By 
Fulton Sheen (P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 

5 Miraculous Medal Novena Sermons. 
By Kieran P. Moran, C.M., S.T.D. 
(Central Association of the Miraculous 


Medal, 100 E. Price Street, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa.). 


minutes. There are twenty-seven in all. 
The author, besides being professor of 
dogmatic theology, has done much to 
foster devotion to the Miraculous Medal. 
His frequent contact with priests in need 
of material for novenas prompted him to 
write these sermons. Some of the topics 
may seem foreign, but he wishes to show 
that almost any topic can be adapted to 
these novenas. The place of Mary in 
the economy of our salvation is such that 
none of our needs or interests are foreign 
to her. 

“Solace for Sorrowing Parents,” the 
subtitle of a very fine book, tells us the 
purpose of ‘““My Child Lives.’® Every 
good pastor has realized the inadequacy 
of human words to console parents who 
have lost a child by death. What can 
a priest say, and not blunder, in the 
presence of a heart-broken mother or 
grief-stricken father? The author ad- 
duces many consoling truths from reason 
and from faith—especially from faith— 
to help parents bear their loss, not only 
with resignation, but even with calmness 
and supernatural joy. He tells of such 
heroic fugures as the mother of the 
Machabees, St. Felicitas, and others. 
He leads the mother to the foot of the 
Cross with the Sorrowful Mother—even 
the mother of the kidnapped child, 
whom he invites to say with Our Lord: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” A consoling chapter is 
that on the happiness of having a mem- 
ber of the family in heaven as an inter- 
cessor. For examples and illustrations 
the author draws on his own wide ex- 
perience, on books, on the daily press 
and on letters of parents who have lost 
a dear one. The explanation of the rite 
for the burial of a child shows how even 
the Liturgy bids us rather to rejoice than 
mourn at the death of an innocent child. 
This book would be an excellent gift for 
bereaved parents, and would afford them 
more consolation than a dozen bouquets 
of flowers. 


Dominic Meyer, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 
6 My Child Lives. By Alph. L. Mem- 


mesheimer, A.M., S.T.B. (Benziger 
Brothers). 
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Parish School Administration.— 
This is the title of a volume from the 
busy pen of the distinguished Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh which entered the market last fall.’ 
It has been widely read in the meanwhile. 
Favorable reviews have appeared in 
magazines. The book was given to 
public attention with an interesting and 
suggestive Introduction by another 
Catholic schoolman, well known in the 
days of his own Superintendency, the 
Most Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, D.D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 

Father Campbell’s book is a reprint, 
for the most part, of magazine articles. 
It draws liberally from sources other than 
Catholic. The spirit of originality has 
been unhappily kept in check, for the 
author can speak out of a close experi- 
ence of many years. The main portion 
of the volume runs through eighteen 
chapters and about 169 pages. The 
book is most presentable, although a 
better paper and a firmer binding would 
promise a long service. The index is 
complete and handy. The trinity in 
Catholic schooling—the pastor, the prin- 
cipal and the parent—is ably described, 
although the last-named is coming into 
more importance with the years. The 
curriculum is well presented and perhaps 
a little overdone. The liberty of educa- 
tion in America is none too great with 
Legislatures adding new subjects of 
study with almost their every session. 
A sane position is taken on the place of 
records in the school files. The new 
standardized tests are lauded to an ex- 
tent that may offend those who cling to 
the examinations, prepared by Superin- 
tendents with the assistance of the 
teachers and the Supervisors. There isa 
pleasant but teasing frankness to many 
of the claims which, however, lack the 
dogmatic touch and do but arouse dis- 
cussion. The book makes one think. 
Dr. Campbell has done a good job. 

The author has sought from his friends 





1 Parish School Administration. By 
the Reverend Paul E. Campbell, A.M., 
Litt.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City). 


_ people. 





measures to better the book in its next 
edition. The Brother Principal is be- 
coming more frequent and very impor- 
tant in many sections of American Catho- 
lic education. He deserves a place in 
the chapters. We would like to see the 
advocacy of the Superintendent having 
place in the formation of plans for new 
Catholic schools. At his side should 
stand with more detailed treatment the 
veterans of the classroom, the Com- 
munity Supervisors who will eventually 
come into their own with pastor, princi- 
pal and parent. There is no escape in 
America from State supervision of Catho- 
lic education. Principals, pastors and 
teachers should be given a policy of tact 
and independence in handling such an 
official approach. 

We would like to see “Parish School 
Administration’ put into the form of a 
textbook. It would be welcome in the 
seminaries, in the convent library, and 
especially in diocesan normal schools and 
Catholic teachers colleges. Meanwhile, 
as cursory reading for those in actual 
teaching this book has an immediate 
purpose to serve. The author will be 
glad to learn that for the leaflet gotten 
out in the Diocese of Brooklyn under the 
title, Book-a-Term Bulletin for Teachers, 
Dr. Campbell’s volume has been selected 
as the book for the second term of the 
scholastic year 1938. 

JosErH V. S. McCLancy. 


Varia.—‘‘Life in Christ’ by Julius 
Tyciak is a very welcome and refreshing 
book. In the space of 157 pages the 
learned author gives us a penetrating, 
clear and beautiful survey of the very 
core of Catholic doctrine. This is a 
book for quiet study, and it will be a 
great help to meditation for all classes of 
It happily unites dogmatic and 
mystical theology, and shows how these 
are expressed in the Sacred Liturgy. 
It is not so large as some books dealing 
with these subjects, and its attractive 
printing and binding make it all the 
more appealing to the business man, the 
seminarian or the high school student. 
Here is an ideal gift for any serious 
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young man and woman. Priests who 
give conferences to Religious, or who 
conduct study clubs on dogma or sacred 
liturgy, will find much help in the study 
of this work. The English translation, 
by the gentle and amiable Basil 
Wrighton, is deserving of all praise for 
the happy choice of words and graceful 
cadence of sentences (Sheed and Ward, 
New York City). 


The America Press has given us a 
faithful English translation of the 
Netherlandish text of ‘‘The Following 
of Christ” by Gerard Groote. In the 
Foreword we read: “... this is not just 
another translation of a Kempis; it is 
the translation of the Following of Christ 
as written by Gerard Groote, not as 
edited by Thomas a Kempis in 1427 
and 1441. This distinction between 
Groote and a Kempis may lead to a sus- 
picion that there will be forthcoming 
some learned argumentation about au- 
thorship.” And since such argumenta- 
tion is distasteful to most people and 
helps noone, the translator, Father Joseph 
Malaise, S.J., states that ‘“‘the main 
object is not to beiittle a Kempis nor to 
extol Groote, but simply to increase the 
love which all have for the Following of 
Christ and to give a better understanding 
of the spiritual truths it contains.” The 
present work does not profess to be the 
best English translation, but merely a 
simple and idiomatic rendering of the 
text by Gerard Groote. The book will 
be of great interest to thousands who 
love ‘‘The Following of Christ,” for they 
will see from this study that the work is 
not merely a dry series of ascetico- 
mystical reflections, but is the living 
spiritual diary of Gerard Groote himself. 
Hence the appeal of this famous work is 
heightened. The forty pages of Fore- 
word and Introduction make very fas- 
cinating reading. 


The important matter of Book V of 
the Code of Canon Law is ably treated 





in “Penal Legislation” (Benziger Broth- 
ers), by Rev. Dr. P. J. Lydon, D.D. 
The author gives us a modern revision 
of the able and handy work by the late 
Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S., D.D., 
D.C.L. The work is intended for priests 
and seminarians, and especially for con- 
fessors and chancery officials. It is a 
compact and reliable work of reference, 
and ought to be in the hands of all who 
have the care of souls. There are eleven 
pages of exact and minute Contents, a 
short Foreword and Introduction, two 
pages of excellent References, three 
hundred and thirty-one pages of text 
and seven pages of alphabetical Index. 
Clear printing, copious notes and refer- 
ences, the latest decisions and interpre- 
tations, together with new form letters 
to facilitate correspondence with officials, 
combine to make this a handy and wel- 
come work on penal legislation. 

““Moise et Nous” is the title of an 
interesting and compact book of 233 
pages by Louis Soubigou, S.T.D., S.S.L. 
(P. Lethielleux, Paris). The work treats 
of Moses and the chosen people in Egypt 
and in the desert. After study and a 
trip to the places of this sacred history, 
Dr. Soubigou has written a very learned 
yet very readable account of the history 
of Moses. We see from all the modern 
patient study and excavations, how 
Moses is brought closer to us of the 
twentieth century than he was to our 
ancestors. This volume is the sixth of 
a series which aims at facilitating the 
consultation of the Bible and increasing 
its use for all students. The author 
could have given us a mere dry text- 
book, but instead we have a very charm- 
ing account of his trip, and the erudite 
matter is given so attractively that one 
almost forgets that one is being taught. 
The book is enhanced by three maps, 
and no less than 32 illustrations in the 
text plus a picture of Michaelangelo’s 
““Moses”’ on the front paper cover. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.M.Cap. 












































































